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‘T think 
we have 


a jury, 
your honor’ 


By ROBERT E. COX 


©Straight Creek Publishing Co. 


MIAMI 
HE MAN in the black robe is 
f jowly. If he weren’t a judge, you 
also could call him jolly. But ex- 
cept for some quick moments of 
comic relief, there is nothing jovial 
in the courtroom of Dade County’s 
chief circuit judge, and when he does 
let loose with a one-liner that John- 
ny Carson would envy, the laughter 
doesn’t linger. 

Three lawyers are sitting in this 
courtroom with the express intent 
of dispatching Ted Bundy to Flori- 
da’s electric chair. They say he killed 
two University of Florida coeds—bit 
them and bludgeoned them and 
strangled them as they lay sleeping 
in a Tallahassee sorority house—and 
they want him to sit in the same 
chair that John Spenkelink sat in a 
few weeks ago and be jolted into the 
hereafter. Nobody's humor over- 
whelms that fact. 

At another table beneath the 
bench are six others—four lawyers, 
one psychiatrist and one defendant. 
They are trying to save Ted Bundy. 
They've spent the past five days, 
from early in the morning until late 
at night, carefully, methodically, te- 
diously plodding through hundreds 
of questions to nearly 80 different 
residents of the city of Miami and its 
suburbs in Dade County, trying to 
find 12 who will be most likely to 
find a reasonable doubt—any small 
reasonable doubt—that this 32- 
year-old escapee from a Glenwood 
Springs jail was the so-called“Chi O 
Killer.” 


Its 8 p.m. Friday. 

Two ‘plainclothes court cops sit- 
ting outside the fourth-floor court- 
room near the metal-detecting se- 
curity gate are trying unsuccessfully 
to remember when it took any 
longer than two days to select a jury 
in this 20-year-old building, com- 
plaining about all the rigamarole 
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you ve got to go through these days 
to hold a trial, talking about the peo- 
ple who wrote the Constitution 
spinning in their graves and blam- 
ing their entire problem on the Chi- 
cago Seven. 

But the courtroom of Edward D. 
Cowart, a former cop who has, in 
the last quarter-century, become 
one of the most respected judges of 
the New South, one whose success 
ratio in appeal courts is among the 
highest, there is nothing to remind 
one of the circus that surrounded 
the trial of the Chicago Seven. 

Except for the pool television 
cameraman who operates the sin- 
gle courtroom camera, the court- 
room is a model of tightfisted deco- 
rum. The cameraman, however, is 
wearing a T-shirt with the slogan, 
“Eat Oysters, Love Longer,” and 
mumbles a little too loudly into his 
mouthpiece as he talks to his direc- 
tor in the media center five floors 
above him. Anyway, people are be- 
coming accustomed to the crude- 
ness of television crews, so even 
that minor infringement doesn’t 
bother them that much. 

Cowart is lenient, kind, logical, 
friendly and understanding. So 
when he gets mad, the effect is ex- 
ceptional. Nobody, except a defense 
lawyer mamed Robert Haggard, 
wants to make him mad, especially 
Ted Bundy. 

There is laughter only when the 
judge wants it, only when he cracks a 
funny line or when he laughs at one, 
never on other occasions that nor- 
mally would draw guffaws from an 
audience and prompt a gavel to 
pound on the bench and elicit acom- 
mand of “order in the court” It is dif- 
ficult, in fact, to imagine Edward D. 
Cowart, a big man with a booming 
voice and a kindly face behind black 
horn-rimmed glasses ever allowing 
his courtroom to get to a point 
where he would have to call for or- 


der. 

It’s little wonder, then, that when 
the first judge up north was re- 
moved from hearing the Bundy 
case, the legal wizards of the Flor- 
ida court system gravitated toward 
Cowart, ajudge who somehow com- 
bines sternness with leniency, seri- 
ousness with humor, fairness with 
frankness. 

But there have been occasions 
during this first long week of ques- 
tioning prospective jurors which 
might be edited from the video tape 
recorded through the eye of the sin- 
gle TV camera and sold as a humor- 
ous half-hour documentary. There 
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(BR E 
was the crew-cut bearded man, for 
instance, who seemed like a candi- 
date for one of those Hollywood hit- 
and-run mercenary commando 
corps composed mostly of aging 
tough guys. Henry Haddon is a high 
school principal somewhere in the 
L.A.-like maze of sprawling Dade 
County. But he is also a bachelor 
who has read the National Rifle As- 
sociation Bulletin since he was 11, a 
former Air Force interpreter with a 
top-secret classified assignment, the 
master of a German shepherd and 
an avid pistol shooter. 

When prosecutor Dan McKeever 
asks him if there would be any un- 
due hardship if he was locked up 
with the rest of the jury for the next 
four to six weeks—that’s how long 
this trial may last—Haddon says he 
wonders about his dog: “Presently, 
he’s occupying my home” 

“Could you put him in a kennel?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t been 
through that procedure” 

“Is there any other undue hard- 
ship?” McKeever persists. 

“Id hate to leave my place empty 
and uncared for. I have an orchid col- 
lection; says Haddon. “It might rain 
a lot, and I'd hate to lose the collec- 
tion to root rot” 

Nobody laughs. 

Later, during questioning by de- 
fense attorney Haggard, Haddon is 
asked if he would expect Bundy to 
testify in his own defense, even 
though he is not required to by law, 
to refute charges raised by the pros- 
ecutors. 

“I would expect him to testify.” 
Cowart excuses Haddon to return 
to his dog, his pistol and his orchids. 

Two days later, Dominick T. Sa- 
vino, bulky, gray-headed, gravel- 
voiced, sits down in the jury box to 
undergo questioning from both 
sides about his general situation. He 
owns a bar in the seedy south sec- 
tion of Miami Beach, he says, “down 






there with all the hippies and dope 
pushers. That’s my place” 

Would he, asks McKeever, suffer 
any undue hardship if he was se- 
questered for several weeks during 
the course of the trial? Well, says Sa- 
vino, “I play a lot of golf...” 

“It’s not going to help your handi- 
cap?” 

“It’s not going to help at all” 

Later, after he’s told the prosecu- 
tor that the death penalty doesn’t 
bother him (“if we had more death 
we'd have less crime), Haggard gets 
up from the defense table to ask Sa- 
vino if he would be able to pay at- 
tention to the proceedings in the 
courtroom and put outside inter- 
ests out of his mind. 

“Id probably go off in a dream 
world. I don’t have enough interest 
about it [the trial] ” 

“Well, Mr. Savino?’ says Cowart, 
“we don’t have enough interest in 
you..I’m going to excuse you” 

Savino smiles. “See you on the 
first tee; he tells the judge, walking 
out the door. Cowart watches him 
go, then tells the court: “He has the 
strength and resemblance of Leon 
Jaworski, but that’s all” 

Everybody laughs. 
Bundy. 


HEODORE Robert Bundy, 
having been locked in high- 
security Florida jail cells study- 

ing law most of the time since he 
was arrested Feb. 15, 1978, in Pen- 
sacola, is pale. Once a shaggy, beard- 
ed, fuller-faced individual, he is now 
clean-shaven, his face is angular and 
his brown wavy hair is short. 

One reporter who sits in the press 
section behind the prosecutor’s ta- 
ble day after day struggles with a de- 
scription of the defendant’s dress: 
“Is he debonaire?” he asks another 
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‘I think we 
have a jury 


reporter, trying to find the right 
word. 

Not quite debonaire: His suit and 
sport coats, different each day, have 
that faintly rumpled, not-quite- 
ironed look of a basic Army trainee 
wearing civvies for the first time in 
eight weeks. He's well dressed in a 
Montgomery Ward sort of way. The 
clerks at Perkins-Shearer in Den- 
ver would disdain him 

Bundy. Man of many moods, man 
of many disguises. One wonders 
watching him sitting there at the de- 
tense table, what his mood is now, 
whether his courtroom demeanor is 
a disguise. There are two guards 
with him, each far enough away as 
to not be obvious, only one of them 
between him and the door which 
leads into the fourth-floor hallway, a 
few steps from the down escalator. 
Late at night, as Cowart’s court- 
room drones on with possible juror 
after possible juror answering ques- 
tions, there is one unarmed guard 
between Bundy and the hallway, one 
armed — but lulled — plainclothes- 
man outside the door and one aging 
security guard at the front door of 
the building at the bottom of the de- 
serted escalator. 

Its the thinnest wall between 
Bundy and freedom in months, and 
one begins to wonder. . . . 


He sits there at the table, flanked 
by Margaret Good, public defender, 
reputed to be his favorite associate 
counsel, and Dr. Emil Spillman, a 
Georgia psychiatrist, hypnotist and 
expert on body language who is here 
to serve one purpose: to aid the de- 
fense in determining who should 
and who should not be on the jury. 
He’s done this kind of work 15 to 20 
times before, he says in the hallway 
during a recess. “I lost the first one, 
and I haven’t lost one since. To the 
electric chair.” 

Spillman sits there like an un- 
blinking frog, watching each wit- 
ness undergo questioning by either 
McKeever or Larry Simpson, who 
alternate responsibilities for voir dire 
for the prosecution, then by Hag- 
gard, Bundy’s private attorney, or 
Lynn Thompson, public defender, 
who handle the duties for the de- 
fense. 


Spillman is a bit of a mystery man. 
One female reporter waits several 
times outside the door of the fourth- 
floor men’s room, waiting to catch 
Spillman going in or coming out. By 
the fourth day with no success, she 
has concluded Spillman’s body-lan- 
guage abilities may be more than 
they're cracked up to be, and that he 
doesn’t need to use that room. 

During recesses, when others are 
using the men’s room, Spillman pre- 
pares summaries of each potential 
juror tor Bundy and adds his opin- 
ion ot whether the individuals stud- 
ied would be good, or bad, for the de- 
tense 

At one point during a recess, 
Bundy. prevented from leaving the 
well of the courtroom, talks across 
the rail to reporters, telling them 
that Spillman is “exceptionally use- 
ful” because of his “really marve- 
lous” insights into each potential 
juror. 

“What makes an ideal juror?” 
Bundy is asked. 

“There’s no such thing as an ideal 
juror, I don’t think” he says. 

But it is not Spillman’s opinion, or 
Haggard’s, or Thompson’s or Good’s 
or even that of the fourth attorney 
at the table—public defender Ed 
Harvey—that is decisive. Only Bun- 
dy’s opinion counts. That is because 
Bundy, this former first-year law 
student who has had years of time 
furthering his legal understanding 
in jailhouses in Utah, Colorado and 
Florida as he’s awaited trial on vari- 
ous counts of burglary, kidnap and 
murder, is the chief attorney for the 
defense. 

“The final decision of all jurors is 
up to me,’ Bundy tells a few report- 
ers hovering near him during a re- 
cess. “That’s the way it should be. I 
am very much involved in my de- 
fense. That’s the way I keep myself 
going. That way I don’t feel like an 
object” 

Outside in the hallway during 
that same recess, Haggard con- 
firms that report to others. He ex- 
plains that it was Bundy’s decision 
earlier in the day to use one of the 
defenses 10 pre-emptory chal- 
lenges to excuse young, attractive, 
buxom Debbie Schlosberg from the 
jury panel. “I wanted her,” Haggard 
says. “She wouldn’t have helped us 
much, but she wouldn’t have hurt 
us. But Bundy said no. I was a little 
peeved” 

On the first day of this trial, 
moved from Tallahassee to Miami by 
Cowart after it was determined it 


would be extremely difficult to find 
a fair jury, Bundy was on his feet 
often, participating in the proceed- 
ings. But Monday night, according 
to a former girlfriend, Carol Boone, 
who is here for the trial, he didn’t 
sleep in his jail cell across the street 
from the courthouse. Tuesday, he 
was tired, less active and, at times, 
more an object than a participant. 

By Tuesday night, however, as the 
jury-questioning sessions dragged 
on past 9 p.m., Bundy seemed to get 
a second wind and took the lead in 
arguing at the side of Cowart’s 
bench that Sherry D. Martinez- 
Fonts, a young, attractive, intelli- 
gent woman who was an Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority member at the Uni- 
versity of Florida a few years ago, 
should be excused from further con- 
sideration because of her obvious 
identification with university coeds 
and the Tallahassee campus setting. 

Cowart granted the motion. 

For the rest of the week, Bundy is 
alert, participating in the whis- 
pered defense conferences, joining 
the lawyers at Cowart’s “sidebar” 
bench conferences, and carefully lis- 
tening as McKeever or Simpson, 
Haggard or Thompson, lead pros- 
pective jurors through painstaking 





‘There's no such thing as 
an ideal juror,’ Bundy 
explained. 





hours of questioning. 

At a recess, he jokes more with re- 
porters. One of them suggests that 
he’s probably got enough informa- 
tion about jail food to write a Gour- 
met’s Guide to Calaboose Cuisine. 
“What’s the worst jail food you’ve 
eaten?” asks one reporter. 

“Aspen’s,’ says Bundy. 


e e HE STATE of Florida; the 
prosecutors tell each jury 
pool member, “has a bifur- 

cated trial in capital cases. That’s just 

a big, long, fancy word which means 

that trials such as this, which could 

lead to the death penalty, have two 
segments. The first segment is held 
to determine guilt or innocence. If 
guilt is the verdict, the second seg- 
ment is held to determine the jury’s 
recommendation to the judge. That 
recommendation is either life or 
death. The first segment requires a 
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unanimous verdict; the second re- 
quires only a majority. The recom- 
mendation of the jury in the second 
is only that—a recommendation— 
and the judge may choose other- 
wise when he hands down the sen- 
tence. 

After a prospective juror finally 
gets all that straight, the prosecu- 
tor asks if he or she could return a 
verdict of guilty in the first seg- 
ment, knowing that it might lead to 
the death sentence. In other words, 
could the state get a fair trial on the 
charges that Bundy is guilty, even 
though the juror knows it might 
mean the chair? 

“If you sentence the gentleman to 
death” Charlie Mitchell tells the 
judge, “then I would feel some guilt” 
Haggard rises. 

“Could you give them,’ pointing 
to the prosecution, “and Mr. Bundy a 
fair trial?” 

“No, I could not” Cowart excuses 
Mitchell. 

Deborah Sue Jackson, a trem- 
bling teen-ager, recently engaged, 
gets the same question from Mc- 
Keever. “I do not believe the death 
penalty should be used in any cir- 
cumstances.” Later, the prosecution 
uses one of its 10 allotted pre-emp- 
tory challenges to remove Miss Jack- 
son. 

Sylvia Valez, a law student, says 
she has strong reservations against 
the death penalty, but McKeever 
gets her to agree that it might be 


used “in proper circumstances.’ 
Later the state removes her from 
the panel. 


Mazie Edge, a 62-year-old school- 
teacher who retired recently, tells 
the prosecutor, “I believe that if he’s 
guilty, a man should be punished’ 
But, she adds that she has read quite 
a bit of the recent execution of Spen- 
kelink in the Florida state pen, “and I 
wonder about the degree of brutal- 
ity and whether it [the execution 
procedure] could be less brutal; 
maybe by injection or something 
other than electrocution’ 

She remains on the panel. 

The prosecutors also ask each po- 
tential juror what they know about 
this case. Most say initially they 
don’t know much, then find out un- 
der the persistent, cool, plodding 
questioning of Haggard that they 
knew more than they thought they 
knew. Responding to Haggard’s 
questions in his soft, sugary, high- 
pitched Southern whisper, they are 
prompted to remember: Two girls 

..coeds...sorority house. . . bite 
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marks . . . jail escape out West .. . 
Bundy studied law .. . trial moved 
from Tallahassee to Miami because 
of excessive publicity. . . . 

Only one juror, oil company ex- 
ecutive Rudolph Treml, knew abso- 
lutely nothing of Theodore Bundy 
and the crimes for which he is 
charged. He’s bright, in his 30s, ar- 
ticulate, logical, self-assured, atten- 
tive. Both sides want him on the 
jury. Haggard, in the hallway dur- 
ing a recess, knocks on wood and 
says he hopes Treml becomes the 
foreman. 


Everybody, it seems, knows some- 
thing about the killings in the Chi 
Omega house in Tallahassee, or 
something about the man accused of 
committing them. But that’s not 
their fault, and Cowart, speaking in 
his kindly voice, tells them so. “We 
are laboring here to get a fair and 
impartial jury,” he tells them, “and 
we thank you for your candor and 
honesty. We are going to excuse you 
at this time” 


At one point, another candidate 
who's been locked up in courthouse 
holding rooms for days with other 
members of the jury pool awaiting 
questioning tells about discussions 
among potential jurors about Bun- 


dy. 


She is Evelyn Rosillo, young, at- ` 


tractive, not too bright; father and 
sister are lawyers. She probably 
wouldn’t have passed Bundy’s test— 
no young, attractive woman will 
this week—but there are other rea- 
sons to excuse her for cause. In the 
waiting rooms, she says, there were 
discussions by “just about every- 
body” about the Bundy trial and the 
charges. The courtroom becomes 
extremely silent. 

Haggard softly begins probing: 
“What did they say?” 

“Everybody was getting uptight,’ 
says Miss Rosillo in her husky voice, 
“talking about this being the most 
important case around.’ 

Haggard looks at her, a long time, 
in the silent courtroom. “What did 
they say about Mr. Bundy?” 


“That he killed two girls. One per- 
son said he was guilty.” 

“How much did they talk about 
him?” 

“Well, you know, everybody was 
doing something, playing cards, 
reading, but if the word Bundy is 
brought up, everyone stops and lis- 
tens. Then they go back to playing 
cards. 

“The word Bundy alone just 
scared them” 

By night’s end, after Haggard has 
questioned Miss Rosillo for nearly 
two hours, after another juror who 
remembered the discussions had 
been identified and both had been 
excused by the court for cause, 
Good has prepared a motion “for 
change of venue or, in the alterna- 
tive, to abate prosecution in order to 
blunt the effects of pervasive, prej- 
udicial, pretrial publicity. . . ” 

“The general state of mind of the 
inhabitants of this community,” 
Good’s motion continues, “is so in- 
fected by knowledge of the incident 
as well as of this defendant and ac- 
companying prejudice, bias and pre- 
conceived opinions are so great that 
jurors could not possibly put these 
matters out of their minds and try 
the case solely upon the evi- 
dence... 

Friday morning, Cowart denies 
Good’s motion, saying that it would 
be difficult to find a jury anywhere, 
although he might like to try Reno, 
or Maine in the summer. It will be te- 
dious, he says, but he will plod 
ahead. By now, there are predic- 
tions that there won't be a jury until 
next week, if then. The predictors 
are remembering comments such as 
those from prospective jurors like 
George Terdik Jr. (“He's guilty right 
now as far as I’m concerned”) and 


William A. Filer (“I honestly and sin- 
cerely feel that he is extremely guil- 
ty”). But Cowart pushes shear and 
turns his head to the bailiff, David 
Watson: “Bring us your next juror, 
Mr. Watson” 

Out they come, one by one, hour 
after hour. They are asked, as have 
been the others, about their den- 
tists by the prosecutors, who want a 
dentist to testify that the bite marks 
found on Lisa Levy’s buttocks match 
those taken from Bundy’s mouth; 
they are asked by the defense about 
their knowledge of hypnosis, be- 
cause two women who survived a 
battering the same night the coeds 
died were induced to remember cer- 
tain things under hypnosis. They 
are read a list of nearly 100 poten- 
tial witnesses—including Aspen in- 
vestigator Michael Fisher and Salt 
Lake City kidnap victim Carol Da- 
Ronch—and asked if they know any 
of them. They are asked what kind 
of books they read, what kind of 
movies they like, what hobbies they 
have, their military backgrounds, 
whether they’ve been victims or 
knew victims of violent crimes, 
where they've lived, the ages of their 
children, whether they'll be paid 
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Nor do they want them to listen 


with belief to testimony of Nita 


Neary, a Chi Omega who was 
returning home the morning of Jan. 
15, 1978, when a man in a stocking 
mask ran out of the sorority house, 
brushed by her and ran down the 
street. 

So, Haggard asks each one that he 
thinks might be a good candidate for 
a juror, “Have you ever been mis- 
taken for someone else. . . ” 

“Objection, your honor,” says Mc- 
Keever, rising to his feet, “We've 
gone through this before” 

“Sustained,” says the judge. 

After thinking a moment, Hag- 
gard starts again: “Do you know 
anything about the inherent unre- 
liability of eyewitness identifica- 
tion?” 

“Sustained!” bellows the judge, 
not waiting for an objection. 

Haggard, after standing there for 
long moments after the sustained 
objection, hands in pokcets, staring 
at the prospective juror, asks, quick- 
ly: “Have you ever read a book called 
Convicting the Innocent? 

“Sustained, Mr. Haggard, and if 
that happens one more time I'll see 
you in chambers” His point made to 





Everybody, it seems, knows something about the 
killings in the Chi Omega house, or something 
about the man accused of committing them. 





during the trial, whether the televi- 
sion camera in the court room both- 
ers them, whether heavy smoking, 
such as that which could occur dur- 
ing deliberations, bothers them. . . . 

“The next thing they’re going to 
ask’ growls one reporter in the 
courtroom whisper everybody’s 
learned to use, “is whether body 
odor would affect their delibera- 
tions” 

Among the topics not mentioned 
are the murders in the state of 
Washington in which Ted Bundy is a 
prime suspect, the murder in Colo- 
rado in which Ted Bundy is charged, 
and the murder in Lake City, Fla., 
with which Ted Bundy has been 
charged and for which he will face 
trial in the fall. 


this little man with the long, 

blond, flowing hair, the high- 
pitched voice, the slightly up- 
turned, slightly rounded nose and 
deep-set eye sockets under yellow 
bangs in a childish face, they call him 
The Poodle. 

If they know what he’s doing, they 
call him the Snake Charmer. 

Robert Haggard is 34 and short. 
He is dressed stylishly every day in a 
different suit and vest. He speaks in 
a near whisper, and the court re- 
porter often strains to hear his ques- 
tions, even though she could touch 
him with a yardstick. 

In his nine years as a lawyer, he’s 
questioned jurors like this in crucial 
cases 25 times, prodding, probing 
and—despite the growing frustra- 
tion and objections of prosecutors 
and declining patience of sustaining 
judges—programming potential ju- 
rors to help them think the way he 
wants them to think when they fi- 
nally start hearing testimony and 
deliberating a verdict. 

For instance, the defense doesn’t 
want jurors to listen with belief to 
testimony from Carol DaRonch of 
Utah, the young woman who cau- 
tiously identified Bundy in a police 
lineup on Sept. 2, 1975, as the man 
who kidnapped her briefly nearly a 
year earlier and was a key witness in 
his conviction on a_ kidnapping 
charge which led to his first jail 
term. 


J THEY don’t like or understand 





the juror, who is by now thinking 
about mistaken identity, Haggard 
moves on. 

He doesn’t want the jurors to lis- 
ten with blind belief to Dr. Richard 
Souviron, the dentist who will say 
that the bite marks found on Lisa 
Levy’s body match those taken from 
Bundy’s mouth. 

“What do you know about expert 
testimony?” he asks. 

“Objection, your honor.” 

“Sustained. Be a little more spe- 
cific, Mr. Haggard” 

“All right, your honor. Do you 
think; he says, turning back to the 
juror, “that all experts should be be- 
lieved?” 

“Sustained!” Point made, Hag- 
gard moves on. 

All the while, through Haggard’s 
soft-spoken questions, McKeever’s 
increasingly frustrated objections, 
and the judge’s bellowed orders, 
Spillman the body-language expert 
watches the potential juror, making 
notes, forming opinions. 

By the time he’s through with 
most jury candidates, Haggard has 
implanted in their minds the ideas 
that experts aren’t always to be be- 
lieved, identifications aren’t always 
correct, cops aren’t always kind, 
hypnosis might bea little wacky and, 
most importantly, that reasonable 


doubt need not be big doubt. 
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OW, AT 8 PM. Friday, there 
are 16 persons back in the jury 
room who have not been ex- 
cused by the court for cause, or by 
the lawyers exercising their pre- 
emptory challenges. 

McKeever exercises one pre-emp- 
tory. Haggard another. McKeever 
passes on his next turn. Haggard ex- 
ercises another. McKeever passes 
again. There are 13 jurors left. Cow- 
art turns to Haggard. 

“Does the defense wish to re- 
move another juror, Mr. Hag- 
gard?” 

The little man with the blond hair 
rises, smiles and says “I think we 
have a jury, your honor.” 

The courtroom sighs. Somebody 
claps hands once. The defense table 
smiles. McKeever, Simpson and 
Lyndia Kent, the third prosecutor, 
relax in their seats. 


It is as if the trial is over. That is, 
until Cowart dismisses the jury, re- 
marks that “it has been a difficult 
task to arrive at this point,’ and says 
—* have a great deal more labor to 

o” 

Then he is sternly serious: “If any- 
one—I don’t care if it’s the Presi- 
dent of the United States or my Ger- 
man shepherd dog, tries to pollute 
this jury we're going to deal with 
them severely under the law.” 

The next day, Saturday, two more 
jurors are seated as third and fourth 
alternates. As Ted Bundy is led off to 
his jail cell for the weekend, a stack 
of books perched atop his hand- 
cuffed wrists, he lifts the corners of 
his mouth into a smile, and the 
words he once told a friend come 
back into focus: 

“It’s not news anymore that some- 
one somewhere is planning on 
charging me with something. Nor, 
for that matter, is it news if by some 
luck they manage to procure a 
charge of some kind. The real test is 
conviction, and I can say with abso- 
lute certainty that I will never be 
convicted of a serious offense in 
Florida or anywhere else” 

The real test begins this week. 
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Honesty in government 


What will the United States space agency say to 
the public in the event Skylab’s plunge from orbit 
later this month results in property damage, inju- 
ries or even death? 

It turns out that the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has already prepared 16 
pages of secret instructions for NASA officials en- 
titled “What to Say When Skylab Falls” These in- 
structions were supposed to remain confidential; 
the caption on the documents reads: “Release is 
limited to officials who have a ‘need to know.” 
However, they have been released to the Chicago 
Sun-Times following a request under the Free- 
dom of Information Act. 

The documents indicate that NASA's strategy 
for responding to most Skylab emergencies is sim- 
ply to remain very vague. For example, the agency 
says that if journalists call with questions about 
reports that Skylab debris has injured or killed 
someone, the recommended response is: “No [we 
can’t confirm it], but we're checking. We will pro- 
vide information as it develops” 


Literacy 


The bumper sticker declared, “If you can read 
this, thank a teacher.” 

Beneath the message someone had scrawled, 
“Thancs, teech” 


What judges worry about 


Another federal judge has told the federal gov- 
ernment to keep its hands off Texas thermostats. 

The Department of Energy recently suggested 
that to conserve fuel thermostats be set at 80 de- 
grees for activating air conditioning during-the 
summer. 

However, Judge Adrian Spears issued a written 
directive ordering the thermostat at the federal 
building in San Antonio, where he works, to be 
kept at 74 degrees. Spears is the second federal 
judge in Texas to refuse to accept the 80 degree 
setting recommended by the federal govern- 
ment. 


Will he punch Jimmy Carter? 


Republican party leaders in the state of Ohio re- 
portedly are encouraging former Ohio State foot- 
ball coach Woody Hayes to run for the United 
States Senate against incumbent Democrat John 
Glenn. 

Hayes was fired last December after he slugged 
a football player on an opposing team for inter- 
cepting a pass in the closing seconds of the game. 
The leader of Ohio’s Republican Party thinks 
Hayes’ angry impulsiveness would be a big plus 
among the voters. Says party chairperson Rick 
Segal: “The voters are angry, the taxpayers are re- 
volting. Everyone wants to rock the boat. Whocan 
do that better than Woody?” 


Wave of the future 


One industry that must be somewhat satisfied 
with the current gasoline crunch is the manufac- 
turers of hand lawn mowers. It seems that many 
service stations, beleaguered by long lines of 
angry motorists, are refusing to take the time to 
fill the one-gallon tanks on power motors. The 
makers of hand mowers report that, as a result, 
their sales are rising sharply. 


But who really watches it? 


One of the things that has been hit by inflation 
this year is the price for advertising during prime 
time hours on television. Business Week magazine 
reports that the price for a commercial in prime 
time for next season has jumped by as much as 35 
percent over this season’s prices. The three major 
networks together have reportedly already sold 
$1.6 billion worth of commercials for next sea- 
son. 

Business Week reports that a mere 30-second spot 
during the program “Three’s Company” costs a 
sponsor $135,000. 


Loser of the week 


A rose is a rose is a rose. Or is it? 

A 24-year-old man in Oxnard, Calif., has been 
busted on charges of growing 6-foot-tall mari- 
juana plants that were disguised to look like rose 
bushes. Oxnard police claim that Joseph Villegas 
had attached bogus rose buds to an estimated 
3000 pot plants he was allegedly growing ina local 
greenhouse. Villegas, whose future now looks a 
bit less than — been charged with cultivat- 
ing cannabis plants for the purpose of sale. 
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THE MEDIA 


Was Ep Hoyt 
really that good? 


By RON WOLF 











tising slogan, “The Voice of the Rocky 

Mountain Empire” which still graces the flag 
of The Denver Post, ought to be put to rest with 
him. Just as the Post never lived up to that highly 
exaggerated billing, its former editor and pub- 
lisher hardly fit the towering image portrayed in 
the effusive eulogies last week. 

“The roll call of American journalism’s giants— 
Pulitzer, Ochs, Hearst, White, Zenger, McCor- 
mick—is incomplete without the name of Edwin 
Palmer Hoyt” the Post propounded in its edito- 
rial. 

Nonsense. 

If Hoyt were half the newspaperman the 
mourners said he was, the man would have been 
distinctly uncomfortable with their overblown 
depiction of him. 

In the official mythology, Hoyt is given credit 
for taming a wild, boisterous, vigorously partisan 
frontier journal, and transforming it into a 


E P HOYT IS DEAD and his pompous adver- 


Back when things 
were different 





By CARY STIFF 





ALMER HOYT was in his last throes as 
publisher of The Denver Post when I 
joined the staff as a flunky 15 years ago. And 
the days had long since passed when he per- 
sonally dominated the newsrooms, hovering 
over reporters’ shoulders, “snatching the 
“takes” out of their typewriters as they banged 
out their stories. In fact, we rarely saw him. He 
turned the daily operation of the Post over to 
his yes men, and they tried to second-guess 
what The Boss wanted. The result was a flab- 
by, unfocused paper which was only a whisper 
of its former thundering greatness. 

“Things were sure different around here 
when Ep Hoyt was alive!” sports writer Jim 
Graham once snarled sarcastically. 

Still, The Old Man occasionally would come 
wandering out of his office and go “Mumble, 
rumble, snarf, grumpf!” in his deep, unintelli- 
gible voice. And then the M.E. and the Assis- 
tant M.E. and all the lesser satraps would start 
jumping and scrambling. And the memos 
(“greenies” we called them, after the green 
paper they were typed on) would start flying. 





TATTERED 
COVER 





thoughtful, responsible and respected institute of 
solid integrity. In fact, he asseurned the reins of a 
thoroughly lousy newspaper in 1946—undeni- 
ably one of the worst in the country. Only the 
most unusual mixture of incompetence and vil- 
lainy could have made the rag any worse. Hoyt 
was kind of an editorial janitor who spent 25 years 
mopping up the mess left behind by the unscru- 
pulous Fred Bonfils. It was honest labor to be sure, 
but not journalistic innovation. By the time Hoyt 
retired in 1971, he had succeeded in elevating the 
Post to the level of a thoroughly mediocre news- 
paper. 

A veteran of a similar clean-up at the Portland 
Oregonian (no great shakes in its own right), 
Hoyt established the Post's editorial page on his 
arrival here. But that act, like so many of his other 
accomplishments, was little more than imple- 
menting traditional newspaper wisdom, follow- 
ing a clearly marked trail pioneered years earlier 
by the nation’s great papers. 


He abolished the Post's notorious blacklist and 
eliminated vicious personal attacks, common be- 
fore his arrival, from the news columns of the 
paper. But he hardly eradicated passionate bias, 
replacing the petty vendettas with broader insti- 
tutional biases in favor of growth, development, 
downtown expansion and all the other causes im- 
portant to his advertisers—the Denver business 
community. 

For all of Hoyt’s supposed skill as as judge of 
journalistic talent, the Post produced no nation- 
ally syndicated columnist under his tenure, no 
journalists of true national stature. The myth is 


As a junior member of the staff, I often got 
greenies dumped in my lap. Once, for exam- 
ple, when a local hat shop owner gave Epa new 
straw hat, The Boss decided we ought to do a 
puff piece on the men’s millinery business. I got 
stuck. 

Another time, some insurance man sent 
Hoyt a birthday card and reminded him to 
check the expiration date on his driver's li- 
cense. Ep thought that would make a good fea- 
ture. Again, I got the greenie. And, needless to 
say, I didn’t win a Pulitzer for that story, either. 

And then there was the time Hoyt got lost 
while driving to the Coliseum for the Ice Ca- 
pades. He missed a turn and ended up some- 
where in the toolies. So the next day the 
greenie came down: “The Boss wants a story 
on the Coliseum signs” 

Photographer Ed Maker and I were dis- 
patched. We came back several hours later and 
reported: “There are plenty of directional 
signs. The Boss is blind” But that wasn’t what 
the brass wanted to hear. We were sent back 
out again—and again. Finally, on our fourth 
trip, we realized we should be taking pictures 
of the intersections which didn’t have signs, 
not those that did. The result was a page filled 
with nondescript photos and a long-winded 
“expose” by yours truly on Denver's sign“ prob- 
lems” The local traffic engineers must have 
been cursing, but I guess The Old Man was 
happy. 

Yes, sir. Things were sure different around 
the Post in those days. 


CLEAR CREEK COURANT 













, 2823 EAST SECOND AVE. 


perpetuated by Hoyt’s former lieutenants who 
have a vest edinterest in exaggerating his prow- 


ess in spotting talent because, after all, he had the 
good sense to hire them. 


The only Pulitzers ever captured by the Post 
were for editorial cartoons, a lackluster record not 
befitting a legendary figure in journalism or the 
premier paper of a 13-state “empire” 


Like many editors and publishers, Ep Hoyt 
couldn’t resist the seductive lure of political in- 
trigue. Frequently he transgressed the line be- 
tween objectivity and direct involvement to tam- 
per behind the scenes in city and state politics. 
Trying to play the role of kingmaker is not a trait 
to be admired in any journalist, no less a giant. His 
admirers still talk of Hoyt’s conversations with 
Lyndon Johnson as though such camaraderie did 
not involve an editorial price. 


Supposedly, Hoyt was the leader in integrating 
the staff of the Post, but in light of Gov. Ralph 


Carr’s efforts on behalf of Japanese-Americans, - 


the hiring of Bill Hosokawa was not a particularly 
courageous act. Nor was the employment of 
George Brown, who turned out to be no better as 
lieutenant governor than he was as a reporter. 
Hoyt’s affirmative action never really brought any 
significant ratio of minorities to the staff of the 
paper, and the Post—though better than the 
Rocky Mountain News in this regard—still is not a 
fully integrated organization. 


It can justly be said that his was usually a reli- 
able voice on issues of civil rights and civil liber- 
ties. Hoyt was an early critic of McCarthyism, but 


not an especially pivotal figure in the fight. Even- 
tually, Hoyt’s Post did its share of Red-baiting on 
issues like China policy and the Vietnam War. 
Though described as “a man of vision; Ep Hoyt 
presided over the deterioration in the earning 
power of the Post during precisely the years when 
farsightee publishers around the country were se- 
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The only Pulitzers ever captured 
by the Post were for editorial 
cartoons, a lackluster record not 
befitting a legendary figure in 
journalism or the premier paper of 
a 13-state empire. 
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curing the future of their respective papers by di- 
versifying into related activities. The Post stag- 
nated financially under Hoyt while strong, 
profitable news organizations were being created 
around him. 


As one of three directors of the paper, he played 
a significant role in establishing the Post’s em- 
ployee stock participation plan, a scheme which 


has resulted in neither a meanningful employee 


voice in management of the paper nor adequate fi- 
nancial returns to the unfortunate participants. 


As a director, he also was party to all the sweet- 
heart deals and transactions involved in keeping 
the paper from falling into the hands of Sam New- 
house. (Oh, the sordid secrets which must have 
gone to the grave with him.) Yet, after fighting for 
a decade to keep the Post from the clutches of a 
New York newspaper baron, he was participant in 
the arrangements to hand it over to a New York 
theater lawyer. 


The apologists for the Post still blame its fail- 
ures on the debilitating effect of the Newhouse 
fight, which supposedly sapped its resources and 
paralyzed its progress. Yet corporations every- 
where live in relative harmony with minority 
shareholders. The devastating consequences of 
the Newhouse fight (if not a convenient rational- 
ization) stem from the decision of the Post man- 
agement to seek complete and total victory over 
Newhouse, to vanquish him whatever the cost. In 
light of the subsequent drift of the paper, the de- 
cision seems less than visionary. 


Hoyt’s true role in these monumental decisions 
is uncertain. Perhaps he was the victim of Helen 
Bonfils in her eccentric assertion of the preroga- 
tives of ownership. His silence on the point sug- 
gests otherwise. 


In retrospect, the arrival on the scene of Ep 
Hoyt had elements of historical inevitability. The 
Denver Post simply could not have survived in the 
more sophisticated, competitive post-war envi- 
ronment unless it abandoned its earlier primitive 
form. The paper was led by the changing nature of 
the country as much as it was led by its editor. 
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throughout Metropolitan 
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Japanese 
fast-food 


invasion 
underway 


By RANDY WELCH 


HE SUCCESS in Denver of 

i the Beef Bowl restaurants 

owned by a Japanese fast-food 
chain has convinced the parent com- 
pany to launch an all-out attack on 
the American appetite. Consumers 
in this country overwhelmingly pre- 
fer hamburgers, but in the months 
ahead the Yoshinoya Company will 
be offering its principal product—a 
bowl of steamed rice topped with 
thin strips of spicy beef—coast to 
coast in direct competition with 
American fast-food giants. 

The decision reflects a ping-pong 
effect of the fast-food idea, origi- 
nally an American phenomenon 
which began to gain widespread ac- 
ceptance in Japan only about 10 
years ago. 

As the rapid rate of expansion 
among fast-food outlets in this 
country slowed in the early ‘70s, 
such chains as McDonald’s and Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken increasingly 
looked abroad to maintain their tor- 
rid growth. Japan proved to be a re- 
ceptive market with a young, mo- 
bile, affluent urban population like 
that which has fueled the spread of 
the chains at home. As a result, the 
American franchises now are al- 
most as common in parts of Tokyo as 
they are in Lakewood or Aurora. 

However, the success of Ameri- 
can fast-food abroad is returning to 
haunt the old hamburger and chick- 
en goints. 

Denver became the beachhead for 
the Japanese invasion by virtue of 
the simple fact it was here that Yosh- 
inoya, the fifth-largest of Japanese 
fast-food chains, bought its beef. 
Buyer Katsuya Arai observed Amer- 
icans eagerly eating at the Beef 
Bowl restaurants in Tokyo and per- 
suaded his company to open a store 
in Denver in order to test American 
acceptance of the simple but unfa- 
miliar meal. 

The first downtown Beef Bowl at 
1550 Welton Street opened in 1975 
and did so well that by the end of 
1977 the company initiated a more 
extensive test of the lucrative 
American market. 

Yoshinoya decided to Stick with 
Denver for its testing, according to 
Gilbert Gass, the local advertising 
representative for Beef Bowl, be- 


cause the young population here 
created an ideal fast-food environ- 
ment. Also, the fast-food chains 
already operating in this area in- 
cluded chains from both coasts, 
providing a stiff test of the compe- 
tition which would be encountered 
in a full-scale assault on the Ameri- 
can market. 

Five more of the no-frills stores 
have been added in the Denver area 
since 1977, gradually reaching out 
from the downtown base to areas of 
mixed commercial and residential 
use, then to predominantly resi- 
dential neighborhoods, Gass ex- 
plained. All the outlets have done 
about equally well, he said, and re- 
portedly serve about 1000 bowls 
apiece of their single dish, at $1.50 
each. 

A recent article in Business Week 
said that the company was achiev- 
ing a 10 percent profit margin with 
its pilot outlets in Denver, some- 
what low by American standards 
but in line with Yoshinoya’s earn- 
ings at home. 

The traffic at the restaurants is 

still well below that of the most 
‘prosperous competitors. For exam- 
ple, McDonald’s outlet at E. Colfax 
Avenue and Pennsylvania Street, 
only a block away from Beef Bowl, 
serves approximately 3000 custom- 
ers daily. 


EVERTHELESS, Yoshinoya 
[Nf receives have been pleased 
with the results and have an- 
nounced an ambitious expansion 
program. A new store opened in 








Hamburgers, chicken 
have invaded Tokyo. 
Turnabout is fair play. 





early June in Los Angeles, the first 
of 100 to be built in California over 
the next 18 months. Another has 
opened in Boston, but is not doing as 
well because of a bad location, ac- 
cording to Gass. 

And in Denver, Arai’s fledgling 
empire will double to ån even dozen 
stores by the end of the year. 

The company insists that it will 
not enlarge the single-item menu, 
which can be ordered with a variety 
of beverages. The single exception is 
a side dish of pickled cabbage which 
is the only additional item offered in 
the 270 Beef Bowl restaurants in 
Japan. The cabbage, which sells for 
35 cents, has been introduced in 
Denver at the outlet at Sheridan 
Boulevard and 88th Avenue. Japa- 
nese value the cabbage, Gass ex- 
plained, because it balances the 


Zach’s- 
mosphere. 


An air of conviviality and the warm 
setting at Zach’s. Friends sipping spirits 

’round the fireplace. Tables of folks 
supping on up town-down home cuisine. 











slightly acidic nature of the beef 
dish. 

Such narrow menus are a typical 
characteristic of fast-food chains in 
the early stages of their growth 
style. At first, the companies can 
generate more revenue by adding 
outlets than by introducing new 
products. -Only later, when geo- 
graphical expansion becomes more 
difficult, do the chains seek to boost 
revenue by broadening their menus. 

There are very few other differ- 
ences between the Beef Bowl res- 
taurants in Japan and their Ameri- 
can spin-offs, reflecting the tight 
formula which is necessary to 
achieve efficiency in the fast-food 
business. The Denver restaurants 
feature limited table and counter 
service, but the new Los Angeles 
store is a self-service facility like 
most American fast-food chains. 

The only other significant differ- 
ences are that the beef is sliced a lit- 
tle thicker here than in Japan, where 
the meat is an expensive delicacy, 
and that Americans tend to pour 
more soy sauce on the dish. 

“Most people who use soy sauce 
here don’t know how to use it; Gass 
contended. “There’s already soy 


sauce in the food. You should see the 
chef in there when people pour half 
a bottle on it. His throat gets dry” 


G 


ASS, an account executive 
with the Frye-Sills advertis- 
ing agency, wound up with 
the Beef Bowl account because he 
speaks Japanese. He was stationed in 
Japan while in the armed services, 
then stayed there for several years 
and wrote English advertising copy 
for Japanese companies. 

At that time, he said, Chinese 
noodle shops in Japan tended to play 
the role old hamburger shops once 
played in America. 

After returning to Denver, he met 
Arai when he was called by a rela- 
tive to help arrange an apartment 
for the beef buyer, and the two be- 
came friends. 

Marketing surveys show the com- 
pany doing equally well in residen- 
tial and commercial areas, and in all 
age groups, and with no dispropor- 
tionate skew toward Denver's rela- 
tively large Oriental population. 
The only distinct trend that showed 
up, Gass said, was that low- and 
high-income people tend to eat 
there more often than middle- 
income people. Gass theorized that 
upper-income customers were more 
willing to experiment with a new 
dish, and lower-income buyers sim- 
ply were looking for cheaper food. 

However, the ad man was doubt- 
ful that other Japanese chains would 
enter Denver soon, and believed 
that those that had opened else- 
where in the country were having 


WE'VE DECIDED 
NOT TO MOVE 


problems. “Five Dosanko noodle 
shops which were opened in New 
York are not doing well? he said. 
“One of the problems of Japanese 
companies is that they think they 
have to go to New York because 
Tokyo is so important to them. They 
don’t realize that New York is not 
typical as a market” 

Japan’s biggest fast-food chain, 
Kozo Zushi, plans toopena raw-fish 
store next year in Los Angeles as the 
first of a chain. Gass is skeptical of 
that as well. 

“Raw fish, or sushi, wouldn’t go 
anywhere but Los Angeles, New 
York and Chicago. The Japanese 
Kitchen here used to sell sushi, but 
they closed that because they could- 
n't make a go of it” 

Beef Bowl, however, may be ready 
with its sign soon: More than seven 
billion grains of rice served. 





Denver's top 
manure-slinging 
bureaucrat 


By RANDY WELCH 


T LEAST one bureaucrat in the 
A: is perfectly blunt in as- 
sessing her job. “I’m the best 
manure shoveler in the city,” de- 
clared 40-year-old Toni Lozano last 
week. 

And she means just that. Lozano, 
who has aPh.D. in management and 
finance and usually directs a “man- 
agement information center” from 
an office in the basement of the City 
and County Building, has worked 
16-hour days the past several weeks 
driving trucks, operating a roto- 
tiller, weeding gardens and shovel- 
ing manure for the Mayor’s Garden 
Project. The project, which plows, 
fertilizes, delivers plants to and 
helps harvest plots for more than 
3000 gardeners in the city, “was 
dumped in my lap” after the exten- 
sion service of Colorado State Uni- 
versity declined a proposal to run it, 
Lozano explained earlier. : 

Two men in their 20s worked un- 
der her direction, Lozano said,” but I 
‘don’t feel the guys should have todo 
something I don’t” 

She’s lost 16 pounds, has ac- 
quired a tan and has enjoyed watch- 
ing poor, elderly and disabled citi- 
zens, and large numbers of 
Vietnamese and Laotians work to- 
gether on the neighborhood proj- 
ects. 

“Im enjoying the change,’ 
said. 


she 


Our job is right here, watch- 


dogging development and offer- 
ing alternatives. If you've thought 
of moving to Alaska too, why not 
subscribe to High Country News 
instead? 

High Country News 

P.O. Box K’ 
Lander, WY 82520 


Mellow moments in a relaxed 
environment. 
Zach’s-mosphere. It’s what has 


made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n bar a 
Capitol Hill tradition. 


TO ALASKA 


_ because we believe in pre- 
serving what's here. In the North- 
ern Rockies and Great Plains, the 
land needs all the friends it can 
get. 
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Only $12 for one year of 25 issues. 
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FILM 








Hollywood 
retreads: | 
sequels and 
prequels’ 


Butch and Sundance: 
The Early Days 


Screenplay by Allan Burns 
Directed by Richard Lester 


Moonraker 


Screenplay by Christopher Wood 
Directed by Lewis Gilbert 


Rocky II 


Written and Directed 
by Sylvester Stallone 


By PETER KLEM 


INCE the spectacular success 

of Jaws in 1975, the Holly- 

wood moguls have decreed 
that summer is an ideal time to re- 
lease a spate of fast-paced escapist 
movies. The kids are out of school, 
and heeled with summer earnings, 
flocking to the theaters in restless 
multitudes seeking diversion. 

Given the ready audience, Holly- 
wood has decided to join its heavy 
summer release pattern with an- 
other of its major commercial brain- 
storms, “sequelmania” The major 
companies are eternally convinced 
that nothing succeeds like more of 
the same; even when a sequel fails to 
outperform its predecessor, it still 
generally manages to turn a profit. 
Two of last summer’s sequels— Jaws 
2 and Revenge of the Pink Panther— 
earned handsomely, while Omen II 
performed respectably. Only The Bad 
News Bears Go to Japan went down the 
tubes. 

This summer, it seems as though 
every other film released (and there 
have been at least adozen of them in 
the past few weeks) is a sequel or 
spin-off of a hit from the past. The 
earliest of these, Beyond the Poseidon 
Adventure, was hooted off the screen 
too quickly to be reviewed in these 
pages, and has sunk from view as 
precipitously as Vitas Gerulaitis’ 
hopes at Wimbledon. 

The most successful thus far of 
this summer’s sequels appears to be 
Rocky II], and no wonder—the film is 
virtually indistinguishable from the 
original. I have been baffled by some 
reviews of Rocky Il; many of them 
pronounce the sequel either im- 
measurably better or significantly 
worse than the original, when in 
fact there is scarcely a whit of dif- 
ference between the two. 

The original cast—Sylvester Stal- 
lone, Talia Shire, Burt Young, Bur- 
gess Meredith plus several minor 
roles—has been reassembled, and 
even though Rocky Balboa has made 
$37000 from his initial bout with 
Apollo Creed, he and Adrian con- 
tinue to wear the same clothes! (So 
do the supporting characters, for 
the most part.) Adrian lives on in her 
red overcoat and white beret, while 
Rocky still affects his porkpie, his 
leather jacket and his fingerless 
gloves. (How much, I wonder, will 
those gloves fetch at some future 
Hollywood auction of Stallone’s ef- 


Apollo Creed, played by Carl Weathers, and an unknown left-ha 








<a 


nded boxer from 


Philadelphia slug out a rematch even more grueling than their first fight in an exact 


encore for Rocky. 


fects?) The constancy of apparel re- 
sembles that of comic strip charac- 
ters. 

The plot may carry the principals 
a few months further down the road 
of life. Rocky marries Adrian (“I was 
wond’rin’ if you wouldn’t mind mar- 
ryin me too much” he mumbles 
inimitably), buys a car and a house, 
and sires offspring. But the rhythm 
of the movie is identical to its pred- 
ecessor: romantic noodlings be- 
tween Rocky and Adrian, galvanic 
outbursts from Creed in reaction to 
a suggested rematch, the predict- 
able training sequence (no raw eggs 
this time, but the one-armed push- 
ups and the jog up the steps of Phil- 
adelphia’s City Hall are virtual in- 
stant replays),. and the climactic 
battle in the ring all follow the fa- 
miliar blueprint. 

The differences between Rocky 
and Rocky II are so insignificant that 
Stallone might as well have filmed 
them consecutively. He appears 
somewhat less vigorous physically, 
but Shire is less mousey; in her feis- 
tier moments, there are flashes of 
Gilda Radner. Burt Young is more 
subdued, but his role has been trun- 
cated. The role of Creed (Carl 
Weathers) has been expanded, on 
the other hand, and his existential 
crises are almost as momentous as 
Rocky’s. Most impressive of the re- 
turnees is Burgess Meredith, who 
somehow seems more tightly com- 
pressed and more irascible. This 
may at last be the year for Mere- 
dith to cop an Oscar. 

Some of the plot turns risk melo- 
dramatic excess. A passage dealing 
with Rocky’s fleeting fame after his 
first bout with Creed (he bombs out 
as the star of TV commercials) fails, 
and a medical emergency resulting 
from Adrian’s premature labor is 
straight out of the daytime soaps. 
But the climactic match between 
Rocky and Creed is even more of a 
zinger than the original—it’s a blud- 
geoning contest, with grueling 
slow-motion sequences. If you were 
enchanted by Rocky (and who was- 
n’t?), you'll find Rocky II equally ex- 
hilarating. 


Butch and Sundance: The Early Days, a 
sorry attempt to capitalize on the 
renown of Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid. Unfortunately, the pro- 
tagonists of the original Newman- 


i WISH I COULD SAY the same for 


Redford vehicle were killed off at 
the fade-out, so some bright thinker 
at 20th Century Fox was inspired to 
suggest a “prequel”—an earlier ver- 
sion of the adventures of Butch and 
Sundance prior to the events por- 
trayed in the illustrious original. 

An immediate problem present- 
ed itself. Newman and Redford, in 
addition to being astronomically 
high-priced actors, were too super- 
annuated toplay the characters they 
had created as young men. But the 
producers were in luck: Hadn’t Pau- 
line Kael, in her review of Carrie, de- 
scribed William Katt as “a young 
Robert Redford”? And Newman’s 
look-alike—a mere matter of find- 
ing a young Adonis with brown hair 
and blue eyes—emerged in the per- 
son of Tom Berenger, who mur- 
dered Diane Keaton in Looking for Mr. 
Goodbar. 

Katt’s and Berenger’s perfor- 
mances in Early Days seem self- 
conscious imitations of Redford and 
Newman. Berenger in particular, 
who is unconvincing in his reading 


Sundance keeps hoping Butch—or somebody—will think of something, but 


of much of the dialogue, has per- 
fected Newman’s sidelong glance 
and ingratiating half-smile. Katt 
captures some of Redford’s hand- 
some intensity, but at times appears 
immaturely craven. Somehow, the 
easy camaraderie that Newman and 
Redford evolved never bubbles up 
between Katt and Berenger. 


While the ingenuousness of the 
leads could have been overcome 
with slam-bang direction and a 
witty screenplay, Early Days fails on 
both these counts as well. The di- 
rection is a considerable disappoint- 
ment—Richard Lester showed with 
the Beatles films (Hard Days Night, 
Help!) and even with The Three Mus- 
keteers and The Ritz that he could in- 
ject frolic into almost anything he 
directed. But his work here is lag- 
gard and uninspired. The true stars 
of the film become the canyons and 
spires of the American Southwest, 
and the viewer turns often from the 
tedium at center screen to admire 
the burnished browns and dusky 
weatherbeaten clapboards caressed 
by Laszlo Kovacs’ camera. 


The dialogue falls flat. Screen- 
writer Allan Burns may need to re- 
turn to his training grounds in tele- 
vision (“Rhoda” “Lou Grant”) for a 
refresher course. 


There is one scene (with minimal 
dialogue) that does Lester proud, a 
shoot-out between “Sundance” and 
O.C. Hanks (Brian Dennehy), a 
menacing heavy who has pursued 
the outlaw pair under the delusion 
that Cassidy betrayed him to the 
law. Reflected in a large pool of 
water, andina mirror carried by pas- 
serby, the gunfight re-creates the 
feel of Old West legend. 


Despite the fact that much of Early 
Days was filmed in Colorado, there is 
little to pique area locale buffs ex- 
cept a shot of Telluride’s main street. 
For the rest, the film boasts a win- 
some melody for sousaphone on the 
soundtrack, but one could hear that 
by walking in during the final cred- 
its and listening while waiting for. 
the second half of any double fea- 
ture this one might be heading. The 
next feature is bound to be better. 


Turn to p. 8 





nothing comes up to save The Early Days. Producers should have let them rest in 


peace. 
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Roger Moore and Lois Chiles are concerned about the gravity of their situation as 
they're forced to walk the space-age plank, but there's a long-lasting bond between 
them. Fans will love it. 
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‘The Innocent 


Viscontis Sensual Epic of a Diabolical Marriage 


nitely 7:15, 9:25 
Sat-Sun 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:25 


TWO ENTERTAINING HITS 
TOGETHER 

“Funny and Touching” 

YOUR TURN, MY TURN 

7:00 and 10:30 
Pierre Richard in 
THE TOY 
8:45 
(Matinees Sat. & Sun.) 


Lanmer Square e &29-054+ 


HURRY—LAST WEEK! 
Richard Chamberlain n»n Peter Weir’s 


THE LAST WAVE 
FLICK 2 nitely 7:15 and 9:15 


Sat. & Sun. 3:15, 5:15, 7:15,9:15 
Next: The Duelists 
EN 


935 E. Colfax Ħ 832-4500 


THE LORD OF THE RINGS—9:05 
FRIDAY YELLOW SUBMARINE —7:30 
SATURDAY (matinees Saturday) 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK WEEK 
SUNDAY NORTH BY NORTHWEST —4.55, 9:25, Mon 9:20 
MONDAY NOTORIOUS 3:05, 7:30, Mon 7:30 


SPELL BOUND—9:35 
REBECCA—?7:30 
with Laurence Olivier & Joan Fontaine 


DIAL ‘M’ FOR MURDER—9:25 
WEDNESDAY with Grace Kelly and Ray Milland 
THURSDAY 


TUESDAY 


PSYCHO—7:30 


MIDNIGHT SHOWS 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS IN FLICK 2 


HAROLD :--: MAUDE 


FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS AT THE OGDEN 


ROCKY HORROR PICTURE SHEW 


(SEPARATE ADMISSION REQUIRED; 
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800 S. Colorado Bivd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 
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Sequels and 
prequels’ 


Cont. from p. 7 


OONRAKER is not so much 
a sequel as it is another chap- 
ter in the continuing and 
highly popular saga of James Bond. 
This is the 11th in the series, which 
means that all of Ian Fleming’s Bond 
novels have now been brought to 
the screen. (Casino Royale was filmed 
in a mediocre 1967 version that con- 
verted it into farce, leaving un- 
filmed only Fleming’s two short 
story collections, For Your Eyes Only 
and Octopussy, and his posthumous 
Colonel Sun, which was completed by 
Kingsley Amis.) 

Producer Albert “Cubby” Broc- 
coli, who has shepherded the 11 
Bond films to completion, has 
striven to make each Bond film“ big- 
ger and better” than the last, and al- 
though the series has been uneven 
(Goldfinger and The Spy Who Loved Me 
are my favorites), with a long sag 
during the Sean Connery to Roger 
Moore transition, recent years have 
seen a marked trend toward more 
complex gadgetry, expensive sets 
and exotic locales. 

Moonraker is undoubtedly the most 
opulent of the Bond films. The fi- 
nale takes place in outer space, 
which is simulated with $60,000 
worth of black velvet. The locations 
back on earth are none too squalid, 
either: Paris, Venice, Rio (at Carni- 
val time, of course) and the Ama- 
zon jungle. 

Amidst all this splendor, the clas- 
sic Bond formula is maintained in- 
tact: unflappable 007 and his home 
office staff “M,;’ “Q” and Money- 
penny (reprised by Bernard Lee,Des- 
mond Llewellyn and Lois Maxwell), 
O’s state-of-the-art gadgetry (a con- 
cealed wrist-operated dart gun, sev- 
eral “convertible” vehicles), the pri- 
mary lady love (“Holly Goodhead; 
played by Lois Chiles), the host of 
supporting lovelies, the nefarious 
villain (French actor Michael Lons- 
dale as the sinister Hugo Drax), plus 
assorted thugs and goons (7-foot-2 
Richard Kiel is back as “Jaws” with 
support from a Japanese martial ar- 
tist named Chang, played by To- 
shiro Suga). 

Despite all the spectacle, Moon- 
raker somehow falls short of its im- 
mediate predecessor, The Spy Who 
Loved Me. Perhaps I am growing 
weary of the format, which is be- 
coming rather predictable, after all. 
Or perhaps Roger Moore is tiring of 
the Bond role; he doesn’t seem quite 
as brisk as before. (The rather lim- 
ited Miss Chiles, however, seems to 
have found her metier.) The dialogue 
seems less witty and obvious. (Bond 
asks Goodhead, “Where'd you learn 
to fight like that—NASA?” “No, 
Vassar,” she replies, without miss- 
ing a karate chop. 

However, it is impossible to give 
Moonraker failing marks. It is mag- 
nificently contrived entertainment, 
and those who enjoyed even the in- 
ferior Bond vehicles of the late ‘60s 
and early ’70s will find that Moon- 
raker ranks near the top in most re- 
pects. 

As for sequels, they will continue 
ad infinitum. At this moment, a rival 
production company (horrors!) is 
planning yet another Bond movie, 
starring none other than—Sean 
Connery. Since Connery will be 50 
next year, perhaps the next Bond 
will age gracefully into retirement, 
ending the series. 





CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie” Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 

Cooper 


The Apple Dumpling Gang: Sequelmania comes 
to Disneyland as Tim Conway and Don Knotts 
join again to terrorize the Old West with their 
atrocious brand of humor 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village; opens July 6 


Bloodline: Another Sidney Sheldon (The Other 
Side of the Mountain) sexy soaper, directed by 
Terence Young and starring Audrey Hepburn, 

Ben Gazzara and James Mason. 
Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland 


Butch and Sundance: The Early Days: (see 
review, this issue) 
Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


Escape from Alcatraz: Clint Eastwood stars as a 
stir-crazy con who breaks out of the purportedly 

impregnable San Francisco island pen. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Lakeridge, Westminster 6 


Every Which Way But Loose: Clint Eastwood 
must wish he could have been turned loose from 
this silly action comedy, in which his co-star is 
an orangutan named Clyde. He outwits a gang of 
middle-age bikers with a combined IQ of 22, but 
loses the girl, Sondra Locke. 

Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora 


Foul Play: A hilarious, well-paced comedy writ- 
ten and directed by Colin (Silver Streak) Hig- 
gins, and bringing out all the most endearing 
qualities of its stars, Goldie Hawn and Chevy 
Chase. He plays a bumbling detective, and she is 
the damsel in distress whom he rescues. 
Cinema 70 


Heaven Can Wait: And so will Warren Beatty, for 
next year’s Oscars. 
Cinema 70 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
lers comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 

the CIA. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Southglenn, Westminster 6 


The Innocent: Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancarlo (Seven Beauties) Giannini star as 
an Italian couple at the turn of the century who 
take turns making each other's lives miserable. 
The last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual Opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 


Invasion of the Body Snatchers: An elegant, 
witty update of the 1956 sci-fi classic, featuring 
exciting new special! effects, taut, well-paced di- 
rection (by Philip Kaufman) and effective per- 
formances from Donald Sutherland and Brooke 
Adams. San Francisco has become the setting 
for the takeover of the human race by the “pod 
people” from out there somewhere, and the film 
evokes a chilling sense of paranoia that lingers 
outside the theater. 

Crest 


The Last Wave: Richard Chamberlain and David 
Gumpilil (the aborigine from Walkabout) star in 
an Australian film about tribal myth in conflict 
with civilization. 

Flick 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars. 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last. 

U-Hills 


The Lord of the Rings: Ralph Bakshi’s hyperrev- 
erent animated version of J.R.R. Tolkien's fan- 
tasy Classic seemingly contains every word of 
the original, and the characters (especially 
Gollum) are captivating, but people who have 
never read the books (if such exist) will be hope- 
lessly lost after the first 20 minutes, when a pro- 
fusion of Tolkien proper names assail their ears. 
The climactic battle scenes are a reprise of the 
medieval Crusades, blow for blow. 

Ogden, July 6-7 


Lost and Found: George Segal and Glenda Jack- 
son attempt to recapture the magic of A Touch 
of Class. 

Cooper Cameo, Westminster 6 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy. 
Mayan 


Main Event: Round Il of What's Up, Doc?, co- 
Starring the immortal team of Barbra Streisand 
and Ryan O'Neal. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


— — — ——— —— — — — — ———————— — 
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Manhattan: Woody Allen's sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4 


Moonraker: (see review, this issue) 
Continental 


The Muppet Movie: Miss Piggy attempts to get it 
on with Kermit as the lovable puppets invade 

Hollywoodland. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Murder by Decree: The handsome Christopher 
Plummer and the kindly James Mason star as the 
latest embodiments of Sherlock Holmes and Dr 
Watson, here on the trail of Jack the Ripper. Bob 
Clark’s film, from a screenplay by John Hop- 
kins, is a murky affair, inundated by oceans of 
indigo fog which bury the talents of supporting 
stars Donald Sutherland, Genevieve Bujold, 
David Hemmings et al. 

Oriental 


Nightwing: A new thriller starring Nick Mancuso 
and David Warner, and directed by Arthur Hiller. 
Cherry Creek, Tamarac 6, Westland 


The Prophecy: John Frankenheimer, who has 
done good things in the past (The Manchurian 
Candidate, Seconds), bombs out with this grade- 
B ecological horror story, which features the tal- 
ents of Robert Foxworth, Talia Shire, several 
gooey monsters and a group of disgruntled In- 
dians who have every right to be so, considering 

the shabby treatment they receive here. 
Aurora Mall, Centre, Lakeridge, North Valley, 
Tamarac 6 


Rocky Il: (see review, this issue) 
U-Hills 


Saint Jack: Peter Bogdanovich attempts a come- 

back with this tale of an American (Ben Gaz- 

zarra) who operates a brothel in Hong Kong. 
Century 21 


Superman: A big-budget ($40 million) film that 
entertains proportionate to its expense. 
Southgienn, Target Village 


They Went Thataway and Thataway: Tim Con- 
way Stars in a slapstick Western. Carol Burnett 

loved it. 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Thornton 3 


The Toy: For once, praise be, a warm and mov- 
ing comedy starring Pierre Richard, who was 
fast becoming the French Jerry Lewis, Ri- 
chard plays a journalist who is “bought” by the 
11-year-old son of an industrial tycoon; the child 
is gratifyingly reparented. 

Flick 


Up in Smoke: Cheech and Chong, best known 
for their comedy recordings, break into the film 
medium with a raunchy, scatologic look at the 
drug scene. There's about 20 minutes of brilliant 
stuff, but the entire movie is rather like an up- 
dated Laurel and Hardy two-reeler expanded to 
feature length. 

Federal 


The Warriors: A low-budget, teen-age gang 
movie whose only claim to fame are real-life inci- 
dents of violence at showings on the coasts. It's 
not worthy of even that ignominy. 

Federal 


SUCKER PUNCH 


Barbra Streisend shows the proper 
technique to reluctant boxer Ryan 
O'Neal in The Main Event, now play- 
ing at area theaters. O'Neal! tumbles 
for Streisand as well in this rematch 
of their comedy success in What's 
Up, Doc? 





Wifemistress: The voluptuous Laura Antonelli 
steals Marco Vicario's film about an invalid wife 
who turns the tables on her philandering hus- 
band, played by Marcello Mastroianni in a closet. 

Esquire 


Your Turn, My Turn: A French film about an 
extramarital affair, directed by Francois Le- 
terrier, Your Turn, My Turn is a romantic comedy 
along the lines of Cousin, Cousine. 

Flick 


REVIVALS 





The Chinese Connection: Detente among the 
dopers. 
CU, Forum Rm, July 10-11, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Coma: Robin Cook's best-seller, adapted and 
directed by fellow-M.D. Michael Crichton (The 
Andromeda Strain), stars Genevieve Bujold as an 
uppity lady resident who uncovers dark doings 
in the medical profession. Pure sci-fi. 

Crest 


Dial M for Murder: Ray Milland plots Grace 
Kelly’s murder for Hitchcock; a somewhat sus- 
penseful 1954 melodrama. 

Ogden, July 11-12 


Going Places: Bertrand (Get Out Your Handker- 
chiefs) Blier’'s 1974 picaresque odyssey, starring 
Gerard Depardieu and Patrick Deware as he- 
donistic rowdies who molest Jeanne Moreau, 
Brigette Fossey and Miou-Miou, among others. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 5-7, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew: A contro- 
versial version of the life of Christ—Jesus as rev- 
olutionary—directed by Pier Paolo Pasolini. 
(Italy, 1966). 

Ogden, July 5 


The Human Condition: Part |i of Kobayashi's tril- 
ogy about the effects of war on Japanese soci- 
ety, subtitled Road to Eternity, in which the pro- 
tagonist Kaji (Tatsuya Nakadai) is conscripted 
into the army and brutalized by his superiors. 
July 8-9, 7:30 p.m. 


Jaws: It'll scare you shipless. 
Brentwood 4, Tamarac 6, Thornton 3 


Julia: Vanessa Redgrave is incandescent in the 
title role of this depressing drama, enacted on 
the eve of World War II by author Lillian Hellman 
(Jane Fonda), who assists a beloved friend in 
resisting the Nazis. Jason Robards gives quietly 
effective support as Hellman’s lover, Dashiell 
Hammett. 


Gothic 


Lost Horizon: Ronald Colman travels to Shangri- 
La in this 1937 adaptation of James Hilton's 
novel, finding Jane Wyatt and 200-year-old Sam 
Jaffe. One of those classics that once seen are 
long remembered. 

Chautauqua, July 5, 7:30 p.m. 


The Manitou: According to the dictionary, “man- 
itou” is an Algonquin term for a mysterious nat- 
ural force. William Girdler, who wrote and 
directed this horrorama, persuaded the other- 
wise good-natured wood demon to menace Tony 
Curtis, Michael Ansara, Susan Strasberg and 
Stella Stevens. 

Centre 


Medea! Maria Callas stars in Pier Paolo Paso- 
linis 1971 dramatized adaptation of the Greek 
tragedy. 

Ogden, July 5 


Metropolis: Fritz Lang's 1926 futuristic fantasy 
about the evils of the Machine Age, with a great 
deal of Marxist suggestiveness and even more 
expressionist symbolism. (The DU showing fea- 
tures Hank Troy accompaniment on the piano). 
BPL, July 10, 7 p.m.; 

DU, July 11, 8 p.m. 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness. 

Mayan 


North by Northwest: Perhaps the most enjoy- 
able of Hitchcock's films, because the old master 
obviously had a whale of a good time making it. 
With Cary Grant, the innocent Everyman in over 
his ears, being crop-dusted in an Indiana corn- 
field and rendezvousing with Eva Marie Saint at 
Mt. Rushmore. 

Ogden, July 8-9 


Notorious: Love and death in the Argentine in 
1946, with a superbly villainous Claude Rains 
stealing Ingrid Bergman away from Cary Grant 
by marrying, then poisoning her, but not before 
Bergman and Grant enjoy “the longest kiss in 
screen history” 

Ogden, July 8-9 


Oh, God! 81-year-old George Burns plays the 
title role, and walks off with the movie, but he 
owes a great deal to Carl Reiner'’s writing and 
direction. John Denver debuts as a young grocer 
visited by the Deity; the Rocky Mountain Kid 
makes a decent Everyman. 

Cinema 70, Fox-Aurora 


101 Dalmations: A 1960 Disney animated melo- 

drama with a huge cast of lovable pooches and a 
memorable villainess, Cruella De Vil. 

Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 

Northglenn, Target Village, Wesa@ninster 6 


Psycho: Single ladies forced to spend an eve- 
ning at the Bates Motel should refrain from 
showering. 

Ogden, July 11-12 
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‘HEY, ISN'T THAT CARY GRANT?’ 


Cary Grant faces a long journey as an innocent man in big trouble in this scene from 
Alfred Hitchcock’s North by Northwest. A festival of eight films by the Master of Sus- 
pense begins Sunday, July 8, and runs thru July 14 atthe Ogden Theater, 935 E. Colfax 
Ave. Included are Rebecca, Psycho and Strangers on a Train. See listings or call 


832-4500 for details. 


Rebecca: Although the picture won an Oscar for 
Best Picture in ‘40, it is atypical Hitchcock, since 
it is virtually devoid of suspense. However, the 
supporting performances by Florence Bates and 
Judith Anderson are unforgettable, as is the 
murky, haunting mise-en-scene. 
Ogden, July 10 
Romeo and Juliet: Yet another version of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of star-crossed lovers, this 1954 
adaptation was directed by Renato Castellani 
and stars Laurence Harvey and Susan Shentall. 
BPL, July 5-6, 7 p.m. 


Run Wild, Run Free: Mark (Oliver!) Lester stars 
as a young mute who befriends a white colt in 
this 1969 children’s movie, directed by Richard 
Sarafian and featuring John Mills and Sylvia 


Siiras. BPL, July 9, 3:30 & 6:30 p.m. 


Saturday Night Fever: Cools to just a slight tem- 
perature in this edited, PG-rated version of John 
Travolta's sashay to stardom via the disco beat. 
Cinderella City, Paramount, Tamarac 6, 
Thornton 3 


The Seven-Per-Cent Solution: Nichol Williamson 
as Sherlock Holmes and Alan Arkin as Sigmund 
Freud match their deductive skills in this ele- 
gantly witty period piece. 

Oriental 


Shane: Alan Ladd in the title role, running off 
bad guy Jack Palance and striving like the devil 
to avoid a messy extramarital involvement with 
Van Heflin’s wife, Jean Arthur. Young Brandon 
deWilde does some memorable hero worship. 
Chautauqua, July 11, 7:30 p.m. 


Soldier Blue: Candice Bergen and Donald 
Pleasance star in this bloody version of the white 
man’s mistreatment of the Indians, cavalry-style. 
Similar theme has been handled better 
elsewhere. 

Gothic, Oriental; June 6-7 at midnight 


The Sound of Music: Julie Andrews, of course, 
taming a family of hellions and dancing over the 
Austrian Alps in this highly popular 1965 musi- 
cal. A sure cure for hypoglycemia. 

Aladdin 


Spellbound: Htichcock’s muddy and dated 
(1945) psychoanalytic “whodunit” starring Ingrid 
Bergman and Gregory Peck, both ill-at-ease. 
There is a dream sequence by Salvador Dali, and 
an incredible subliminal splash of red, one- 
twelfth second in duration, when the real mur- 
derer shoots himself. Ogden, July 10 


A Star Is Born: The 1937 version, directed by 
William Wellman, stars Janet Gaynor and Fred- 
ric March. Gaynor’s sweetness makes her suf- 
fering at the hands of the drunken March seem 
achingly pathetic; she is an unflagging goody 
two-shoes. But Lionel Stander is memorable as a 
cynical press agent. 

IFS, Muezinger, July 10-11, 7:30 p.m. 


A Star is Born: George Cukor'’s 1954 musical 
remake of the ‘37 classic, with Judy Garland, 
James Mason et al. Somewhat lengthy (2% 
hours), but well acted and Judy is in top form 
singing “The Man That Got Away” Far superior 
to Streisand’s recent version. 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 10-11, 9:30 p.m. 


Treasure of the Sierra Madre: John Huston’s 
1948 masterpiece, starring Bogart, Tim Holt and 
Huston’s father, Walter, in a simple but chilling 
tale of man's greed for gold. Undeniably one of 
the 10 greatest American movies. 

Chautauqua, July 8-9, 7:30 p.m. 


The Turning Point: A spectacularly beautiful 
ballet film, featuring the breath-taking Mikhail 
Baryshnikov. Ann Bancroft and Shirley Mac- 
Laine go a few rounds as old friends with a score 
to settle, but the dancing overshadows the plot. 

Gothic 


Wizards: Animator Ralph Bakshi's warm-up 
exercise for his magnum opus, The Lord of the 
Rings. A penchant for violence and sexist humor 
subverts some interesting animation effects. 
CU, Forum Rm, July 5-8, 7:30 & 9 p.m. 


The Yellow Submarine: The Beatles as colorful 
cartoon dudes in an animated joyride through 
Pepperland. 

Ogden, July 6-7 


WEEKLIES 





— 


Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). Its an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock.ensemble numpers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it's all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Friday and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 


Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave., Arvada. 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E. Alameda, Aurora. 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana. Aurora 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S. Colorado Blvd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 

Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W. Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood. 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving. Westminster 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S. Colorado Blvd. Glendale. 388-1627 

Continental, S. Valley Hwy & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo, 960 S. Colorado Bivd 
Glendale. 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney. 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal. 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E. Colfax, Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd.. Lakewood 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway. 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & |-25. Thornton 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & 1-25 Northgienn 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E. Colfax. 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W 44th Ave 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St. 534-5288 

Southglenn, 6840 S Race 795-9525 


Tamarac 6, 7777 E Hampden 755-5100 
Target Village, 5255 W Warren 988-5255 
Thornton, 88th & Corona rmton 287-9112 


U-Hills, 4150 Amherst 

Villa Italia, W Alameda & W 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465S Pearl. 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W Colfax, Lakewood 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan. Westminster 427-1081 


worth, Lakewood 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium, 1000 Canyon Blvd. Boulder 
441-3100 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the audi- 
torium in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road, Boul- 
der. 442-3282 


CU—Unwy. of Colorado Program Council films. shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
*Forum Room in the Univ. Memorial Center (UMC). 
Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bidg. rooms 132 & 140 Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films, shown at the museum 
100 W. 14th Ave.. Denver. 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium. 2050 E. Iliff Ave., Denver 
753-2222 

1FS—Univ. of Colorado International Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg auditorium Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
Chemistry Bidg. room 140. Entrance is just east of the 
Univ. Memorial Center (UMC) fountain area. Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC—Metropolitan State College films, shown at the 
Auraria Campus Student Center. room 330. 9th St 
between Larimer & Lawrence sts . Denver 629-5277 

UCMC—Univ. of Colorado Medical Center Concert 
Series, shown in Denison Auditorium, Colorado Blvd 
at 9th Ave., Denver. 394-7006 
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GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

*Stoneware of Claude Conover. Thru July 21 
Hand-formed and signed pieces by an Ohio ar- 
tist 


APPLEQUIST GALLERY, 400 E Main St., Aspen 
Mon,.-Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 1-925-7110 or by 
appointment. 1-925-2534 

*Connie Hubbard. Thru July 15 

Mixed media, drawings, paintings and calligra- 
phy by Hubbard, an artist from Washington state 
who wOrks in semi-abstract form 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407 

*1979 Holman Island Print Collection. Thru July 
22 

The print collection is shown with a semiannual 
show of Eskimo sculpture in soapstone, bone 
and Ivory 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

eClay. Thru July 31 

Show features raku by Bob Smith, flat-glazed 
stoneware by Larry Clark and floral porcelain by 
Kathi Dunn 


BAEHLERS OF DENVER, 215 Detroit St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 355-7059. 
eTim Prutzer. Thru July 28 
Representational watercolors, 
scapes 


mostly land- 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & |-225, Aurora 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

eKaren Poulson and Sally Chapman. Thru Aug. 
4 

Watermedia paintings by Poulson and raku ce- 
ramics by Chapman 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St. 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
Frank Howell Lithographs. Thru July 31. 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

*Inaugural Show. Thru July 7. 

First show by gallery artists at the new gallery 
includes a wide range of work by 22 artists. 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Bivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

eContemporary Show. Thru July 31. 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters. 


CHINOOK GALLERY OF CHERRY CREEK, 2827 
E. 2nd Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 399-5186. 
eGrand Opening Show. Thru July 31. 

Opening show for a new branch of the Market 
Street gallery. The show features original water- 
colors by Sue St. John. Mary Vander Molen and 
Pat Foster; poster reproductions of work by 
Alexander Calder, Richard Anuszkiewicz, T.C. 
Cannon and R.C. Gorman, and lithographs. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308. 
Fiber Works by Bev Carnett. July 6-Aug. 1. 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158. 
eHans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31. 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism” Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new gal- 
lery. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103. 

Art at Intervals. July 6-30. 

Pastels by gallery owner Chuck Gilmore and oils 
and watercolors by Walt Jackson 


GOLDEN GALLERY, 607 14th St., Golden. Mon 
& Wed.-Sat. 10-4. 279-5150 

eArthur J. FitzSimmons. Thru July 31 

Pen and ink, acrylics, charcoal and mixed media 
work by FitzSimmons, a Western artist whose 
work includes desert and mountain landscapes, 
dramatic scenes, head studies and standing fig- 
ures 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 

eOld Masters. Thru July 28. 

Includes prints by Hogarth, Daumier, Kollwitz, 
Goya, Callot and Piranesi. 


INKFISH GALLERY, 1810 Market St., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 893-8205. 

eGene Hoffman. Thru July 14. 

New works by Hoffman, including intarsia bas 
relief sculpture, working drawings and prints. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7. 
825-3311. 

eClay. July 5-26. 

Large coil-built vessels by Kathleen Smith- 
Schooley. 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402. 
*Maggie Goodwin: Western Landscapes and 
Bronzes. July 8-Aug. 3. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 15th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eA Celebration of Summer: Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru July 28. 

New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media. 


PINZON GALLERY in the Hilltop Bidg., 1310 
College Ave., Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-2. 
Sun. noon-4. 442-4073. 

eCarla Manrho. Thru July 30. 

Opening show of a new gallery started by Rick 
Manrho. The gallery is named for a Spanish 
shipping family who supported the first Ameri- 
can voyage by Columbus, and two of whom cap- 
tained the Nina and Pinta. The exhibit features 
bronze sculptures by Carla Manrho, an artist 
from Holland now living near Boulder, whose 
work features elves, or often the frozen move- 
ment of football players, a horserace or animals. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen. 


Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5086. 

eContemporary indian Art. Thru July 20. 
Paintings by Earl Biss and Kevin Red Star, and 
sculpture by Doug Hyde. All three artists are of 
Indian descent. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

eGraphics. Thru July 31. 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others. 


RUTHERFORD BARNES COLLECTION, Lin- 
coin Hall at 1415 Larimer Square, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 11-6. 892-6404. 
ↄA Salute to Rufino Tamayo. Thru July 21. 
Graphics by Mexican artist Tamayo, now 80, 
whose work combines the influences of pre- 
Columbian art and popular Mexican folk art 
Show concentrates on his work of the last five 
years, which is mostly executed in mixographic 
media, a new printmaking technique in which the 
artist draws into a wax plate which is then cast 
by the lost wax process into a bronze or alumi- 
num plate which is used for the actual printing. 
The result is a three-dimensional surface. 


SAXON MOUNTAIN GALLERY, 608 6th St. 
Georgetown. Sun.-Sat. 10-6. 1-569-3186. 

eFirst Colorado Artists Show. Thru July 8. 
First major show in the expanded gallery and 
shops of printmaker Bill Alexander. Several 
media are represented in works by 14 artists, in- 
cluding Rick Brogan, Ed Jagman, Ray Knaub, 
Carolyn Herklotz and Alexander. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
eGallery Show. Thru July 7. 

The show includes two new artists, sculptor Jo- 
seph Gower and painter Marcia Oliver. Also 
shown are paintings by Jeremy Hillhouse, pho- 
tographs by Vidie Lange and ceramic wall pieces 
by Georgia Sartoris. 

*Dog and Pony Show. July 12-Sept. 2. 
Whimsical show of “petwork” done by several ar- 
tists, including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jimenez. 


WESTWIND GALLERY, 344 Main St., Lyons. 
Mon.-Fri. 9-7, Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 823-6625. 
eSagebrush Shadows, Mountain Lights. July 8- 
31. 

Watercolors of Colorado mountains by Sven 
Swenson. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

Rob Gratiot Watercolors. Thru July 27. 

First show of Gratiot’s watercolors, which are 
more romantic and free than acrylics he has dis- 
played previously at Denver galleries. 
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EAST MEETS ASPEN 


The inaugural exhibit of the Aspen Center for the 
Visual Arts includes one show of portraits by major 
contemporary American artists and one show of 
Japanese packaging art. Above, the wooden box is 
fashioned in the style used for gifts to the Japanese 
emperor eight or nine centuries ago. Left, “Kimiko” 
is the title of a portrait of acrylic and silkscreen on 
canvas by Andy Warhol. The portrait show remains 
through Aug. 5, but the touring Japanese show 
closes Sunday, July 8. See listings for details, or call 


1-925-8050. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bldg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5; Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
794-1550, ext. 314. 

*Rita Derjue Zimmerman, A Retrospective: 25 
Years. Thru July 28. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., 
Arvada. Tue.-Thur. & Sat. 10-5, Fri. 10-5 & 7-9 
p.m., Sun. 1-5. 422-8052. 

20th Anniversary Exhibit of the Colorado Ar- 
tist-Craftsmen Association. Thru July 7. 

Juried show of Colorado craftsmen in clay, 
fibers, wood, leather, metal and glass. Four in- 
vited artists will be featured: weaver Clotilde Bar- 
rett and potters Henry Mead, Jean Petersen and 
Mark Zamantakis. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sat. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerican Portraits of the '60s and '70s. Thru 
Aug. 5. 

The inaugural show for the new center features 
portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria. 

*Tsutsumu: The Art of Japanese Package. Thru 
July 8. 

A selection from an exhibit organized by the 
Japan House Gallery and the American Federa- 
tion of tthe Arts, presented in conjunction with 
“Japan Today” events conducted nationwide. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

ePrints by William Wiley. Thru July 10. 

More than 50 lithographs and etchings done by a 
California artist between. 1970-8 which reflect the 
“funk” style of Northern California art and in- 
cludes humor, verbal games and free associa- 
tion drawing. The work has been compared to 
that of Dadists, surrealists and competent car- 
toonists. 

Exposure: Ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. July 12-Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

Twelve Sculptors in the Park. July 12-Aug. 12. 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work will be set up in Boul- 
der Central Park, across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

©100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray's writing desk and Col. J.H. 
Leavenworth’s saddle. 

The Frontier in Print. Thru Aug. 2. 
Lithographs of mining, machinery and street 
scenes of the early West, featuring artist A.E. 
Mathews. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

eThe Black Photographer. Thru July 31. 
Touring exhibit of 150 prints by black photogra- 





phers from across the country, taken from 1906 
to 1977. Includes work by Gordon Parks (former 
Life magazine photojournalist), James Van Der- 
Zee, P.H. Polk, Roy DeCarava, Addison Scur- 
lock, Ovie Carter, Matthew Lewis, Moneta Sleet 
Jr. and Denver photographer Theron Taylor. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October. 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art. 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
eTaylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
center's permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 

Pikes Peak Regional Juried Show. Thru July 8. 
eContemporary Sioux Graphics. July 10; open- 
end showing. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m. 
575-2793. 

eA Century of Shawis. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
casso’'s first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
Saltimbanques in French. 

Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9. 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

eThe European Tradition in North and South 
America. Thru Sept. 30. 

Comparison of colonial cultures in North and 
South America during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Shown in the Interpretive Center, first 
floor by the elevator lobby 

*Rodin’s “The Thinker? Thru December. 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby. 

eThe Reality of Illusion. July 13-Aug. 26. 

Show of 80 trompe l'oeil (“fool the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. See Special Events listings for re- 
lated events. Admission $1 for nonmembers, 
students 50¢. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

eThe West at Length. Thru July 7. 

An exhibit of 12 panoramic photographs of the 
West taken by Jerry Dantzic, a Brooklyn pho- 
tographer. Dantzic used a 1902 Cirkut camera— 
which rotates on a vertical axis to record the 
view on a continuous piece—to produce seam- 
less photographs 5- to 10-feet long ranging in 
scope from 180 to 360 degrees. 

eMany Hands. Thru July 14. 

Plains Indian objects from the collection of L.D. 
Bax of Morrison, exhibited in the changing ex- 
hibits room on the second floor. 





Muriel Sibell Wolle. Thru Sept 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


EMMANUEL GALLERY on the Auraria campus, 
10th & Lawrence sts., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 1-4. 
629-2730. 


*Colorado Photographers’ Summer Show. Thru 
July 15 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St. 
Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eArt Affair with Railroads. July 7-Aug. 5. 


Photographs of railroads taken by 19th-century’ 


photographers W.H. Jackson and one of the 
Buckwalter brothers, and collected by Dick Ron- 
zio of Golden. Paintings, china and brass con- 
nected with railroads also is on display. The ex- 
hibit is in conjunction with Mile High Railfair at 
the Jefferson County Fairgrounds July 7-8; the 
center is open Sat. 10-6 and Sun. 10-4 on those 
days, and a bus provides free transportation be- 
tween the center, the fairgrounds and the Colo- 
rado Railroad Museum 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri 
8-5 and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
Pam Furumo. July 8-23 

Waterocolors and drawings. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 
Photographs by Doug Middleton. Thru July 31. 
Photos specializing in naturalist studies of birds 
of prey. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
eColorado International Invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. Thru July 27. 

The first international poster show held in the 
United States includes 125 posters by 60 artists 
from 22 countries. The show is divided between 
those works with political or social causes and 
those designed to advertise a product or event 
(the latter is more typically American). 


STARRY, STARRY NIGHT 


“Near Puye” is the title of this silkscreen by Kate Krasin, on display at Panache Gallery, 
2217 E. Mississippi Ave. The Gallery also is exhibiting cloisonne jewelry by Becky 
Clune, wood by David Ellsworth, pottery by Janet Lever, glass by John Nickerson and 
silk batik by Ann Welch. Call 778-0519 for details. 


ePueblographics ‘79. July 6-27. 
Juried exhibit of photos showing Pueblo and its 
Surroundings. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 

Scott Engel. Thru July 13. 

More than 100 self-portraits by a Denver artist. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
1-351-2143. 

eLudwig J. Stromayer: 1960 to Present. Thru 
July 13. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 





LECTURE by Doug Munson of the Chicago Al- 
bumen Works, on “Historical and Contemporary 
Uses of the Albumen Print” Rm 214, E. Class- 
room Bldg. of the Auraria campus, 1100 14th St., 
Denver. Thur., July 5, 8 p.m. Part of “Photogra- 
phers’ Summer Lecture Series” sponsored by the 
Univ. of Colorado at Denver and Metropolitan 
State College. Free admission. 629-3090 or 
629-2730. 


EXHIBIT of watermedia by the Colorado Water- 
color Society. Denver Botanic Gardens, 1005 


York St., Denver. Daily 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. thru 
July 8 575-2547. 


CHAUTAUQUA TOURING ARTS FESTIVAL, 
presented as part of AurorArts ‘79, an Aurora 
arts festival, Bicentennial Park, Alameda Ave & 
Potomac St., Aurora. Sat.-Sun., July 7-8, noon- 
10 p.m. Nine visual artists will conduct work- 
shops in abstract painting, realistic portraiture, 
sculpture, tie-dying, quilting, pottery, stained 
glass and video. Artrack, the traveling van of the 
Denver Art Museum, will also be at the festival 
with an exhibit titled “Eye and Idea: The Human 
Image in Art’ which ranges from a pre-Colum- 
bian ceramic to a 1970 photograph. Music, 
dance and theater performances will also take 
place at the festival. Admission $1, children free 
344-1776 


LECTURE by Constance Lowenthal, educator 
from the Metropolitan Museum of New York City, 
on “History of Portraiture: Renaissance to 1960" 
Paepcke Auditorium in Aspen. Mon., July 9, 8:30 
p.m. Lecture is in conjunction with a portrait 
show of work by outstanding contemporary 
American artists which is the inaugural exhibit at 
the new Aspen Center for the Visual Arts. Ad- 
mission $3. 1-925-8050 


LECTURE by Victor Schrager of The New 
School in New York City, on “Sensibility versus 
Ideology in Contemporary Photography.’ Rm 214 
of the East Classroom Bidg. of the Auraria cam- 
pus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Tue., July 10, 8 p.m 
Part*of “Photographers’ Summer Lecture Se- 
ries” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at Den- 
ver and Metropolitan State College. Free admis- 
sion. 629-3090 or 629-2730 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND SALE of arts and 
crafts. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer 
Street in Denver. Daily beginning July 9, gener- 
ally 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Booths will not be up week- 
ends of July 14-15 and 28-29, Aug. 4-5 and Sept. 
1-3. Part of “Summerfest 79” in Larimer Square 
543-2367. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, ‘32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hal! 
across from the Opera House in Central City. 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 








sale starts 
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Secret deal 


set stage 


for latest 
DCPA purge 


By RON WOLF 


HE TRUSTEES of the Den- 
ver Center for the Performing 
Arts met in a closed-door ses- 
sion last Friday to consider amend- 
ments to the bylaws of the contro- 
versial arts group, and to elect new 
trustees and officers for the organi- 
zation. Events leading up to the 
meeting seemed to indicate that a 
showdown was brewing between 
the Denver Symphony Association 
and Donald R. Seawell, the auto- 
cratic chairman of the DCPA. 

For several months, as financial 
problems mounted for the DCPA, 
Seawell has been looking for a 
means to bring new trustees onto 
the board, especially people who 
would be helpful in raising the large 
sums necessary to cover the ex- 
pected deficit of nearly three quar- 
ters a million dollars next year. At 
the same time, Seawell did not want 
to expand the size of the board, an 
action which would run the risk of 
diluting his control over the affairs 
of the organization. 







His plan, which has been under 
consideration since last winter, was 
to eliminate the voting privileges of 
three other arts groups represent- 
ed on the DCPA board: the Denver 
Symphony Association, the Cen- 
tral City Opera House Association 
and the Colorado Council on the 
Arts and Humanities. Seawell has 
been known to argue that the rep- 
resentatives of other organizations 
on the DCPA board are a detriment 
to the group because their primary 
loyalties in fundraising and related 
activities lie elsewhere. 


At the same time, the officers of 
the Symphony Association rea- 
soned that they represented a major 
contributor to the construction of 
the arts complex as a result of the 
millions of dollars of private gifts 
which they raised for the Boettcher 
Concert Hall. Also, they figured 
that as the principal tenant in the 
arts complex and the largest rent- 


payer, the symphony was entitled to , 


a seat on the governing board. 


DANCE 














CHAUTAUQUA TOURING FESTIVAL, present- 
ed as part of AurorArts 79, an Aurora arts festi- 
val. Bicentennial Park at Potamac and Alameda 
sts. in Aurora. Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. The tour- 
ing Chautauqua Festival, sponsored by the Colo- 
rado Council on the Arts and Humanities and by 
host communities, tours the state each summer 
with a group of professional dancers, actors, mu- 
sicians and artists. Performances, presentations 
and instructional classes will be given through- 
out both days. This year’s program will include 
the seven-member Heights Dance Company and 
solo performances in jazz and classical ballet by 
Catherine Miller. Admission $1, children free. 
344-1776. 


July 7-8 
MODERN DANCE performed by Peggy Cicier- 
ska and Kim Arrow, both in residence at the 


Univ. of Colorado, and Trish Dominick, CU grad- 


The matter came to a head two 
weeks ago when the meeting was 
set at Seawell’s insistence. Included 
in the announcement of the session 
was the official notice of intent to 
amend the bylaws in such a way as 
to dump the symphony, Central City 
and the Colorado Council on the 
Arts as voting members. 

On Wednesday afternoon, two 
days before the DCPA meeting, the 
trustees of the Denver Symphony 
considered their options. The sym- 
phony board voted unanimously to 
oppose Seawell’s scheme. Johnston 
Livingston, the newly elected chair- 
man of the symphony board, was 
out of town on family business at 
the time, but on Thursday, he dic- 
tated a strongly worded letter by 
phone from Portland to Seawell and 
the rest of the DCPA board ex- 
pressing the symphony’s opposi- 
tion to the plan. 

At the same time, members of the 
symphony executive committee 
were assigned to round up the nec- 
essary votes among the other DCPA 
trustees to block Seawell’s manue- 
ver. 


On Friday afternoon, shortly be- 
fore the board was to meet, the 
two sides finally negotiated a set- 
tlement. As Seawell convened the 
meeting, he quickly announced that 
there had been a misunderstanding 
and proposed a substantially differ- 
ent revision of the bylaws than the 
copy sitting before the trustees. In 
the compromise version, the Sym- 
phony Association and Central City 
both retained their seats on the 
board, but the Colorado Council on 
the Arts and Humanities was 
ejected as a voting member. 


The ouster of the Colorado Coun- 
cil, which had been represented by 
its chairman, Robert Yegge, repre- 
sented a victory for Seawell. Yegge 
had served as general manager of 
the DCPA until October 1976, when 
his growing opposition to Seawell’s 
dictatorial control over the organi- 
zation led to a power struggle be- 
tween the two. Yegge was dumped 
from the administrative post at that 


time, but retained his seat on the ` 


board until last week. 

The removal of Yegge provided 
one of the insightful moments of the 
carefully controlled meeting. Sea- 
well explained that the Colorado 
Council seat could be eliminated 
since Yegge’s term of office as chair- 
man of the council would expire in a 
matter of days. However, Yegge ex- 
plained that his term is completed on 
June 30, 1980—not 1979. In spite of 
Seawell’s embarrassing miscalcula- 


uate. Academy Chapel, 970 Aurora Ave., Boul- 
der. Sat.-Sun. 8 p.m. Program, choreographed 
by Cicierska and Arrow: Laugh (music by Bach); 
Howl (set to wolf howls); Dune (music by Bach 
and Sammartini), and The Overcoat (based on 
the short story by Gogol; music by Hadjidakis 
and Vasilis Tsitanis). Admission $3. 492-5037 
(mornings). 

July 7-8 


LISA KRAUS, member of the Trisha Brown Co. 
of New York, solo modern dance performance. 
Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. Sun. 8 
p.m. Admission $2.50, senior citizens and stu- 
dents $2. 444-0202. 

July 8 


CRYSTAL DANCE COMPANY, modern dance by 
Barbara Dilley and students, and graduates of 
Naropa Institute. At the Institute, 1111 Pearl St., 
Boulder. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Admission $2.50, senior 
citizens and students $2. 444-0202. 

July 10 


NATIONAL CHICANO DANCE THEATER, eth- 
nic dance performance, “Chronology-Cuatro 
Epocas”’ Fri. 8 p.m. Benefit and premiere perfor- 
mance of the season features historical dance- 
dramatization of the Mexican-Chicano experi- 
ence, choreographed by Enrique Montoya. 
Buffet and dance reception follow. Admission 
$25. 893-2015. 

July 13 


tion, Yegge was dumped anyway. 

Another last-minute change 
worked out in the deal between the 
symphony representatives and Sea- 
well called for the DCPA board to be 
expanded from 19 to 23 members. 
However, the relative influence on 
the board of the two Bonfils Foun- 
dations (both controlled by Sea- 
well) was expanded at the same 
time. Under the old bylaws, the 
foundations elected six of the 
DCPA’s trustees. The new arrange- 
ment approved last week specified 
that the foundation would elect 8 of 
23 trustees. 

In essence, the symphony repre- 
sentatives agreed to the ouster of 
Yegge and to granting the founda- 
tion two more seats in order to pre- 
serve their own position on the 
board. 

The DCPA board then elected 
four new members, candidates who 
had previously agreed to accept the 
positions. They were Theodore D. 
Brown, president of the First Na- 
tional Bancorp; Aksel Nielson, re- 
tired investment banker; Dolph 
Simic, retired oilman, and Barbara 
Davis, wife of flamboyant oil ty- 
coon Marvin Davis. 

Brown is thought to be an unoffi- 
cial representative of the down- 
town business community, a role 
previously played by H. Lee Am- 
brose, former president of the 
DCPA who resigned in May as a re- 
sult of his profound disagreement 
with the financial policies of the or- 
ganization. 

In spite of the additions, the 
DCPA board still has three vacan- 
cies. There were two vacancies on 
the board going into the meeting, 
and at the end of the session John 
Mitchell, executive director of the 
Boettcher Foundation, resigned his 
seat without comment, an action 
which he had planned for several 
months. 

Also during the meeting the board 
elected new officers. Undertaker 
Francis Van Derbur was chosen 
as president to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by Ambrose’s resignation. Iron- 
ically, Van Derbur was president of 
the DCPA in 1977 when the mem- 
bership of the organization over- 
whelmingly voted him out of one of 
the three popularly elected seats on 
the board. Chairman Seawell quick- 
ly had Van Derbur, a close ally, back 
on the board in an appointed role. 

Banker Donald Carney was elect- 
ed third vice president to fill a va- 
cancy created in May when radio an- 
nouncer John Wolfe chose to retire 
from the board. All other officers 
were re-elected. 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet by a Salt Lake City-based 
troupe now in its 10th summer residency in 
Aspen. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon Creek Drive, 
Aspen. Fri. 7 p.m. Program: Balanchine/ Allegro 
Brillante; Marks/ Lark Ascending; Pepipa/ Le 
Corsaire Pas de Deux; Christensen/ Firebird. 
Opening night tickets $40, includes orchestra 
seat and dinner-dance following at the Copper 
Kettle; regular tickets $4, children $2.50. 
1-925-7718. July 13 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





FOLK DANCE presentations, part of Interna- 
tional Street Festival, sponsored by Colorado 
Folk Arts Council, Larimer Square, 1400 block of 
Larimer St., Denver. Sat. 2-7p.m., Sun. noon-3:45 
p.m. Presentations of Russian, Scottish, Chinese, 
Irish, Greek, Ukranian, Spanish and Polish 
dances on Saturday; country, Israeli, Russian, 
Lithuanian and Yugoslavian dance on Sunday. 
Event includes street booths, ethnic food and 
music. Free admission. 534-2367. July 7-8 


FILM of work choreographed by Hanya Holm, 
narrated by Holm in person. Packard Hal! on the 
campus of Colorado College in Colorado 
Springs. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Tickets $6. 1-473-2233, 


ext. 430. July 10 


CURRENT 


BOEING-BOEING by Marc Camoletti. Elitch 
Theater in Elitch Gardens.amusement park, 4620 
W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. 
& Sat. mat. at 2:15. Van Johnson stars as a Pari- 
sian who is engaged to three stewardesses and 
finds all three descending on his apartment at 
one time when their plane schedules are 
changed. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat 
$5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations advised 
458-8801 

Mon.-Sat. thru July 7 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, adaptation by Stan 
Heller of the Madame de Villaneuve version of 
the Psyche and Amor fairy tale. Touchstone The- 
ater, 1735 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m. A woman has to live with a beast to save her 
father's life. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Wed.-Sat., thru July 14 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Peter Stone, based on the book Noah by Clif- 
ford Odets. Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Noah is 600 years 
old, a little addled and living on a chicken farm, 
but he has a job to do. Tickets $3, students $2, 
children $1.50. 424-5429. 

Fri.-Sat. thru July 21 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad Po- 
merleau. Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th 
St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Performance of 
a “meeting” with Poe includes readings from the 
writer's works. Tickets $4. 477-7256. 
Wed.-Sun. thru July 22 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS by Jacques Brel. Student pro- 
duction of Colorado State Univ. presented on the 
south side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bldg. in 
the center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins. 
Offered in repertory, selected dates only: Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. The songs of Brel, translated from 
the French by Mort Shuman and Eric Blau. Tick- 
ets $3.50, students $2.50; season tickets for three 
productions available for $9, students $6. 
1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 26 


FEIFFER’S PEOPLE by Jules Feiffer. Student 
production of Colorado State Univ., presented 
on the south side of the “A” wing of the Clark 
Bidg. in the center of the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Offered in repertory, selected dates only: 
Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A series of sketches based on 
the cartoon strips of Feiffer. Tickets $3.50, stu- 
dents $2.50; season tickets for three produc- 
tions available for $9, students $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 27 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD by John 
Millington Synge. Student production of Colo- 
rado State Univ., presented on the south side of 
the “A” wing of Clark Bldg., center of the CSU 
campus in Fort Collins. Offered in repertory, se- 
lected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Country 
folk in a poor Irish town lionize a stranger who 
has killed his father. Tickets $3.50, students 
$2.50; season tickets (3 productions) $9, stu- 
dents $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 28 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noel Langley. 
Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. A curious melodrama about 
a South African family which fancies itself 
cursed. Director R. Paul Willet understands the 
play, but is unable to help a weak cast commu- 
nicate his concept. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 
455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun. for open-end run 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelle’s Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton, 1554 Court Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., dinner from 5:30. Melodrama, fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance, in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater. Tickets $5.50, 
dinner from menu. 571-1533. 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 1 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musical by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. 
Selected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't be Love” and “Falling in Love with Love” 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


PIPPIN. musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 
7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Love, life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 8; 
mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Neil 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College. Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m., occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 
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THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air. 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue-Thur. $11.56. Fri. 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary 
449-6000. 


Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 
bourn. Steamboat Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts., Steamboat 
Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 
mixing and matching among three couples who 
are workmates. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & 
Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 

July 14-15 & 19-20; 

Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton. Pre- 
sented by the Creede Repertory Theater at the 
Opera House in Creede as one of several plays 
in repertory. Performances on selected dates: 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder 
and insanity in Victorian England. The play was 
the basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50- 
$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the farm family that has his paintings. 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gillette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 and 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (din- 
ner from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Summer production 
by the Boulder Repertory Company at the Stan- 
ley Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. 
Tue.-Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An out- 
standing cast and tight, well-paced direction il- 
luminate Jack Heifner's character study of three 
self-centered, all-American girls as they grow 
older but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, 
show only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


TIME OF THE CUCKOO by Arthur Laurents. Lit- 
tle Theater of the Rockies ptiroduction in Fra- 
sier Theater on the campus of the Univ. of North- 
ern Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. A 
lovable and lonely spinster finds disillusionment 
in a vacation romance, by the author of West 
Side Story and The Way We Were. Tickets $4; 
students, senior citizens and children $2.50; sea- 
son tickets (5 productions) $16; students, senior 
citizens and children $11. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., July 5-6 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 
briel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Blvd., Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 








































(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m. 
Musical spoof of light operettas, this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers, fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun.- 
Thur. $10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 
opens Thur., July 5; 

then Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


GYPSY by Arthur Laurents. Student dinner-the- 
ater production of the Univ. of Colorado in the 
Glenn Miller Ballroom of the Univ. Memorial 
Center, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU 
campus in Boulder. In repertory, selected dates 
only, 8 p.m. The story of stripper Gypsy Rose 
Lee. Tickets $6.50-$9.50. 492-8181. 

July 5, 7, 9, 11 & 13 


SHOWBOAT, musical by Jerome Kern and Os- 
car Hammerstein. Student dinner-theater pro- 
duction of the Univ. of Colorado in the Glenn 
Miller Ballroom of the Univ. Memorial Center, 
Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in 
Boulder. In repertory, selected dates only, 8 p.in. 
The story of a riverboat gambler in the South in- 
cludes the songs “Old Man River” and “Make Be- 
lieve” Tickets $6.50-$9.50. 492-8181. 

July 6, 8, 10, 12 & 14 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale. Play- 
ers Company from Loretto Heights College, perf. 
in Pine Cone Theater, main street of Grand Lake. 
In repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. Farcical adaptation of a Moliere 
play, full of the charm of youth. Tickets $5, chil- 
dren $3. 1-627-3380. 
Selected dates July 6-Aug. 10; 

mat. July 21 & Aug. 4 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy. 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man, and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets opening night $11.50, Fri.- 
Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 
Thur.-Sun., July 6-Aug. 17 


FUTURE 





THE CRUCIFER OF BLOOD by Paul Giovanni 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. Murder mystery 
with Sherlock Holmes pursuing a one-legged 
man who knows where Indian jewels are hid- 
den. Paxton Whitehead plays Holmes. Tickets 
Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat 
$5.25-$8. Reservations advised: 458-8801 
Mon.-Sat., July 9-21 


THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA by Tennessee 
Williams. Student production of the Univ. of 
Colorado at Colorado Springs. Perf. in Dwire Au- 
ditorium on the UCCS campus, Craigmoor Road 
in Colorado Springs. Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. A de- 
frocked minister who is attracted to booze and 
young girls is a source of conflict between a 
genteel spinster from New England and a woman 
managing a rundown hotel in Mexico. Tickets $3, 
students $2.50, senior citizens $2. 1-598-3737, 
ext. 424. 

Wed.-Sun., July 11-21 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIELLIE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Global Village, 76 S. 
Pennsylvania St., Denver. Wed. 8:30 p.m. A de- 
scription of a detention center for returning sol- 
diers who have committed crimes. Tickets $2.50. 
778-7214. 

Wed., July 11, 18 & 25 


THE LAST MEETING OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
THE WHITE MAGNOLIA by Preston Jones. Stu- 
dent production of the Univ. of Denver. Perf. at 
the DU Theater, E. Evans & S. University Blvd. 
on the DU campus in Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. In the first play of Jones’ Texas Trilogy, old 
Klansmen try to initiate a new member. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 

Only performances Thur.-Sun., July 11-14 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House, Creede. In repertory, 
selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux’s play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 
cards to famous people. Running low on that, 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard’s farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 
usual in a performance. Tickets $3.50-$4. 
1-658-2540. 
Selected dates July 11-Aug. 31; 
mat. July 22 


BLITHE SPIRIT by Noel Coward. Little Theater 
of the Rockies production in Frasier Theater on 
the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in 
Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. A love triangle is made 
up of aman, his current wife and the ghost of his 
first wife. Tickets $4; students, senior citizens 
and children $2.50. 1-351-2200 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., July 12-13 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentations. Works in- 
clude the second act of Black River by Conrad 
Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and Excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50. 
623-4435. : 
Selected dates July 11-Aug. 6 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 
wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., 


—— NNR 
APF ry 


VANITY, VANITY, ALL IS VANITIES 


Adrienne Hatcher (top left), Jennifer Clark (bottom) and Sue Doyle portray three Texas 
high schooi cheerleaders who go on to college and then Manhattan in Vanities, acom- 
edy by Jack Heifner playing at the Stanley Hotel in Estes Park. The excellent produc- 
tion is directed by Frank Georgianna. See listings or call 573-9699 for details. 


Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $4-$5. 


433-9216. Opens Thur., July 12: 
Thur.-Sat. for open-end run 


THE CIRCLE by W. Somerset Maugham. Per- 
formed by the American Conservatory Theater. 
Central City Opera House in Central City. Fri 
8:30 p.m., Sat. 2 p.m. Comedy about sexual 
scandal and romance affecting a titled English 
family in the 1920s. Tickets $8-$10. 623-4435 
Only performances Fri.-Sat., July 13-14 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY by Ivan Turgenev 
Performed by the American Conservatory The- 
ater in the Central City Opera House, Central 
City. Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. A 19th-century 
Russian story about a woman torn between duty 
to her husband, fondness for her lover and pas- 
sion for a young tutor. Tickets $8-$10. 623-4435 

Only performances Sat.-Sun., July 14-15 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Steven Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m. 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by capturing his master’s lover 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun 
$10.50. 399-0671. 
Opens Thur., July 12; 
then Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SCENES, a collection of comic and dramatic 
scenes from several plays, presented by stu- 
dents of Stevens College/Perry Mansfield 
School. At the school, 40755 Routt County Rd 
36, Steamboat Springs. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-879-4434. 

Only performance Sat., July 14 


DEATHTRAP by Ira Levin. Robert Moore pro- 
duction presented by Center Attractions and 
starring Brian Bedford. Auditorium Theater, 14th 
& Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m.; mat. Thur. 
& Sat. at 2. Comedy-thriller about a Broadway 
playwright who becomes involved in a murder 
mystery while trying to write a hit play. Tickets 
$6-$12. 573-7151 or 893-4000. 
Tue.-Sat., July 17-21; 
mat. July 19 & 21 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Bottom becomes a great fool and fair- 
ies have difficulty in love in one of Shake- 
speare’s best-loved comedies, directed by Rob- 
ert Mitchell. Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night 
$3. 492-8181. 
July 17 (preview), 20, 24 & 28; 
Aug. 1, 5, 9, 11, 15 & 17 


KING LEAR by William Shakespeare. Part of the 
Coloado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Marp Rippon Outdoor Theater, Broad- 
way & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Selected dates at 8:30 p.m. The great trag- 
edy of the king who divides his kingdom 
between his daughters, directed by’ William 
Glover. Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night $3. 
492-8181. 
July 18 (preview), 21, 26 & 29; 
Aug. 2, 4, 7, 10, 14 & 18 


HENRY iV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates, 8:30 p.m. Prince 
Hal matures as king, despite the presence of Fal- 
staff. Directed by Tom Markus. Tickets $4.50- 
$6.50, preview night $3. 492-8181. 
July 19 (preview), 22, 25, 27 & 31; 
Aug. 3, 8, 12 & 16 


THE ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO, 
comic opera by Mozart. Student production of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Imig Music Bldg., 18th St. 
& E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boulder. 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A harem scare 'em. Tickets 
$4.50. 492-8181. 

Wed.-Sat. July 18-21 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





1, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS broadcast of Masterpiece Theatre 
series on ancient Rome. Claudius is advised to 
keep playing the idiot, while plans are made for 
his wedding. Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Fri., July & 


CHAUTAUQUA TOURING ARTS FESTIVAL pre- 
sented as part of AurorArts ‘79, an Aurora arts 
festival. Bicentennial Park at Potomac and Ala- 
meda sts. in Aurora. Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. The 
touring Chautauqua Festival, sponsored by the 
Colorado Council on the Arts and Humanities 
and by host communities, tours the state each 
summer with a group of professional musicians, 
actors, dancers and artists. Performances, pres- 
entations and instructional classes will be con- 
ducted throughout both days. This year's pro- 
gram includes Frank Gilroy’s The Subject Was 
Roses, presented by Theater Under Glass, and a 
children’s theater show, a puppet show and a 
magician. Admission $1, children free. 344-1776. 

Sat.-Sun., July 7-8 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. Augustus finally 
realizes the extent of Lydia's treachery. Sun. 9 
p.m. & Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Fri., July 8 & 13 


METAPHYSICAL CARTOONS AND INNER ES- 
CAPADES by Errol Strider. Creative Spirit, 1520 
Euclid Ave., Boulder. Sat.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Com- 
edy, mime, improvisation and drama on man's 
search for higher values. Admission $3.50, stu- 
dents and senior citizens $2.50. 443-4213 or 
443-3680. 

Sat.-Sun. thru July 17 


MIME performance by the Kitetail Mime Com- 
pany, Rob List and Letitia Bartlett. Touchstone 
Theater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Sun., July 8-Aug. 5 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
Lawn, Pearl Street Mall in downtown Boulder. 
Sat. 1:30 & 830 p.m. Free performances. 
494-8729. 

Sats. thru August 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
p.m. and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 6-11 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Free admission. 
534-2367. 

Mon.-Sat., July 9-Sept. 3 


NORMAN CONQUESTS by Alan Ayckbourne. 
PBS rebroadcast. Table Manners is presented in 
the first part of Ayckbourne’s comedy trilogy 
about an English family's weekend reunion. Wed 
9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., July 11 





CHILDREN’S THEATER 


THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles, Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198. 
Sat.-Sun., July 7-8 & 28-29; 
Sun., July 22 


PUSS 'N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aesop's fables, Grimm's 
fairy tales and other sources. Performed by 
the Storytellers Theater Company at Festival 
Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Blivd., Arvada. Sat. 
11 a.m. Admission $1. 424-9037. 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 


a 
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A child’s 
view of 
grown-ups 


Only Children 


By Alison Lurie 


New York: Random House, 1979. 


257 pp. $9.95. 


By REBECCA RADNER 





“O NCE upon a time ... 
there was a beautiful 
princess named Miranda 
who had a wishbox” This is the be- 
ginning of Alison Lurie’s perceptive 
new novel, Only Children. By its end, 
the child/narrator can only fanta- 
size: ‘Il wish everything that’s wrong 
in this castle was allright again. .. ” 
But we all know that it will not be all 
right again, that it never was all 
right. 

This is primarily Mary Ann's 
story, although only selected por- 
tions of the book are seen through 
her eyes. She is 8 going on 9, thin, 
freckled and bright. Mary Ann is be- 
coming “aware of what happens 
around her, and it is a painful pro- 
cess for us to watch. “Now she no- 
tices all the time. But maybe that 
would have happened anyhow just 
from getting older.” 





The plot of Only Children is very 
simple. Honey and Bill Hubbard, and 
their daughter Mary Ann, visit their 
old friend Anna for a relaxing coun- 
try weekend. Also present are Dan 
and Celia (“Silly”) Zimmern, their 
daughter Lolly, and Lennie, Dan’s 
son from a previous marriage. 

The weekend, as anyone familiar 
with Lurie’s work can foretell, is not 
to be relaxing at all. Celia, who feels 
rejected by Dan and jealous of 
Honey, is working up toacrisis. Dan 
pursues Honey and Anna, Bill be- 
comes suspicious, and Anna re- 
members her long-past affair with 
Dan. The children react to the at- 


Lurie has occasional difficulty, 
however, with Mary Ann’‘s voice. 
Sometimes it is just right. When the 
girl hears the grownups describe her 
as ugly, her fairy tale fantasy shifts 
abruptly. “So they drowned and 
were dead. And a little thin voice 
came out of the hole in the top of the 
wishbox, and it said, ‘Nyah, nyah. 
You asked for it!” 

At other times, though, Mary 
Ann sounds like a child imagined by 
an adult, both too clever and too 
naive. She thinks about her father’s 
place in the scheme of things: “Any- 
body who saw this desk would know 
right away that Bill is an important 





Children are not verbally smooth; their thoughts 
come in clumps better suited to stream of 
consciousness writing than to Lurie’s superbly 
crafted and extremely conscious style. 





mosphere, Lolly with fear and Mary 
Ann with rage. The tensions build to 
a climax. 

Lurie has always been a fine, sub- 
tle (and generally underrated) nov- 
elist. The tone here is ironic 
throughout, and yet Lurie’s wit has 
never been less acid. Perhaps be- 
cause the central characters are chil- 
dren, and because their situation is 
affecting, this is the softest of Lu- 
rie’s books. A haze of sadness hangs 
over it, and parts are beautiful. 


person who every day has a whole 
page of different important things 
to do that gave him headaches. . 
Also he is so smart he can tell time 
without any numbers of the clock. 
At home Bill is not so important” 
The difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that children are not verbally 
smooth; their thoughts come in 
clumps better suited to stream of 
consciousness writing than to Lu- 
ries superbly crafted and extreme- 
ly conscious style. Lurie partially 


gets around this by rendering the 
children’s thoughts as transposed 
into simple adult language, and most 
of the time this works. 

A few scenes seem forced, like 
Anna’s statement of her personal 
philosophy, near the end of the book. 
Many more are fine—though I do 
wish Lurie hadn't attempted to re- 
produce Honey’s Southern accent, 
which clogs the dialogue when it 
needs to move smoothly. My favor- 
ite scene is the play staged by the 
two girls. Honey is itching to escape 
to a meeting with Dan, and Celia’s 
hysterics interrupt the skit. When 
Honey, who has not found Dan, re- 
turns in a temper, she sees the emp- 
ty stage, with Mary Ann’s teddy 
bear as the audience. “No one was 
there; only the wide marble door- 
step with the bedspread pulled aside 
to reveal a ladder crowned with a 
cardboard horse’s head, and four 
kitchen chairs arranged in a row on 
the sun-splattered grass. In the fur- 
thest of them Theodore Ilgenfritz, 
with a bright pleasant expression 
and furry extended paws, sat watch- 
ing the stage” 

I don’t know if this is Lurie’s best 
book to date (I think I prefer The War 
Between the Tates) and it does not mat- 
ter. Everything she has written is 
different—she takes praiseworthy 
risks—and everything is delightful 
in its own way. Handled with appar- 
ent simplicity, her themes layer into 
more meaning than is evident at 
first. I plan to reread Only Children in 
a year or two, and I’m sure III like it 
even more the second time. 


R 








LEC TURES 





POETRY READING by Ken Kesey, Allen Gins- 
berg and Nanao Sakaki. Boulder Theater, 2032 
14th St., Boulder. Wed. 6 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
students and senior citizens $3. 444-0202. 

July 4 


FILMS on “The Great Whales” West Auditorium 
ot the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Montview and Colorado Bivds., Denver. 
Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. Free admission. 575-2987. 

July 5-6 











BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. First pro- 
gram in series centers on “Eros and Romantic 
Love:’ Production includes a dramatization from 
Lewis’ writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

July 5 


FIELD TRIP to Mt. Goliath, sponsored by Den- 
ver Botanic Gardens. Leaves from the gardens, 
909 York St., Denver. Fri. 8 a.m., all day. Marjo- 


rie Shepherd leads nature study trips. Bring - 


lunch. Admission $1.50 plus gasoline expenses. 
575-2547. 


July 6 
FIELD TRIP to Steamboat Springs, sponsored by 
Denver Botanic Gardens. Meet at Post Office in 


Steamboat Springs.. Sat. 8:30 a.m. Instructor 
Richard Schwendinger urges those interested to 


POOH CORNER 
BOOKSTORE 





16 Cherry Creek 
Shopping Center 
Denver, CO 80206 
399-1652 








Find audition 
notices in the 


classifieds in 
Straight Creek Journal 





NATHANIEL BRANDEN, Ph.D. 


author of 


“Psychology of Self-Esteem” 


will be conducting the 3 day seminar: 
Self-Esteem and Romantic Relationships 


July 12-15, 1979. 


for information & fee call (303) 832-8187 
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bring the book Manual of the Plants of Colo- 
rado. Free admission; reservations requested. 
575-2547. 


July 7 


TUNDRA FIELD TRIP to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado 
Museum. Meet at the museum, Broadway and 
16th St. on the CU campus in Boulder. Sat. 7 
a.m.-2 p.m. Bring a sack lunch. Free admission; 
reservations requested. 492-6165. 

July 7 


PAT WAGNER of Eggplant Press on “Public Re- 
lations and Printing for Small Businesses” East 
Side Community Center, 1290 Williams St., Den- 
ver. Sat. 1-3 p.m. Business cards, logos, adver- 
tising copy and business forms, and how to get 
printing and free promotion to be. discussed. 
Free admission. 831-1442. 

July 7 


PAT WAGNER of Eggplant Press on “Promotion 
and Printing for Nonprofit Organizations:’ Gay- 
lord indian Center, 16th Ave. & Gaylord St., Den- 
ver. Mon. 9-11 a.m. Discussion on keeping print- 
ing costs down and still appearing professional. 
Free admission. 831-1442. 

July 9 


LIBBY BORTZ, psychiatric social worker, on 
“Women and Depression:’ Sponsored by Wom- 
en's Resource Center at Arapahoe Community 
College. Rm 128 in the ACC main bldg., 5900 S. 
Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Tue. 9 a.m.-noon. Ad- 
mission $5. 794-1550, ext. 410. 

July 10 


NATURE WALK led by Diana Mullineaux and 
Patty Echelmeyer. Jefferson County Confer- 
ence and Nature Center, 900 Colorow Road, 
Lookout Mountain, Golden. Tue. 9 a.m.-noon. 
Free admission; reservations necessary. 
526-0855. 

July 10 


FILMS on the Great Depression: The Plow That 
Broke the Plains and Life in the Thirties. Main 
branch of Denver Public Library, 1357 Broad- 
way, Denver. Tue. 7 p.m. First of a series of films 
on the Depression. First film shows conditions 
on the Great Plains and how land mismanage- 
ment led to the drought; second includes film 
clips and government responses. Free admis- 
sion. 575-3606. 

July 10 


POETRY READING, open microphone. Mercury 
Cafe, 1308 Pearl St., Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 832-1994. 

July 10 


PAT WAGNER of Eggplant Press on “How to 
Publish Your Own Book” Gaylord Senior Cen- 
ter, 17th Ave. & Gaylord St., Denver. Wed. 1-3 
p.m. Free admission. 831-1442. 

July 11 


~ 


POETRY READING by Fielding Dawson, Larry 
Fagin and John Gierach. Casey Jr. H.S. Audito- 
rium, 2410 13th St., Boulder. Wed. 7:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, students and senior citizens $2.50. 
444-0202. 


July 11 


WILDFLOWER IDENTIFICATION trip led by Jan 
Wingate. Jefferson County Conference and Na- 
ture Center, 900 Colorow Road, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Golden. Thur. 10 a.m.-noon. Free admis- 
sion; reservations necessary. 526-0855. 

July 12 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil!’ Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Second 
program in series centers on “The Last Judg- 
ment: Production includes dramatization from 
Lewis’ writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 
radio, 90.1 FM. 

July 12 


FILM on desert animals, “The Living Sands of 
Namib.” West Auditorium of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History in City Park, Montview & 
Colorado bivds., Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-2987. 

July 12-13 


LECTURES on writing, given by several 
writers. Part of AuroraArts ‘79, an arts 
festival in Aurora. Bicentennial Park. Ala- 
meda Ave. & Potomac St., Aurora. Sat.- 
Sun., July 7-8, 12:30 p.m. thru the after- 
noon. Variety of speakers and topics 
listed below. Admission $1, children free. 
344-1776. 

Rex Burns, mystery novelist, on “Shap- 
ing the Novel” Sat. 12:30 p.m. 

Barbara Steiner, author of children’s 
books, on “Where Do You Get Ideas ... 
The Most Asked Questions of Writers” 
Sat. 1:30 p.m. 

Dave Minchall, 


investigative reporter 


for Channel 4, on “News and Investiga- 
tive Reporting: Sat. 2:30 p.m. 


Bill Hosokawa, author and associate 
editor of The Denver Post, on “Writing as 
a Career” Sat. 3:30 p.m. 

Ken Freed, freelance writer, on “Free- 
lancing: A Working Overview” Sat. 4:30 
p.m. 

Robert Brown, Western history scholar 
and writer, on “Writing In and About 
Colorado” Sun. 12:30 p.m. 

Allen Ginsberg and Dick Gallup, poets, 
on “Poetry Readings and Discussions” 
Sun. 1:30 p.m. 

Barbara Richie, author and editor of 
children’s books, on “Young Adult Litera- 
ture Is Dead ... Or Is It?” Sun. 3 p.m. 

Curtis Casewit, author of skiing and 
mountaineering books, on “Make Money 
from Travel” Sun. 4 p.m. 








PERFORMANCES 





COLORADO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Carl Topilow. Heritage Grove, 


Meadow Dr. & Evergreen St., Evergreen. Wed. 2 


p.m. Program: Bernstein/ Overture to Candide: 
Berlioz/ Excerpts from Damnation of Faust: 
Wagner/ Overture to The Flying Dutchman; Cop- 
land/ Excerpts from Rodeo; Gliere/ Russian Sail- 
ors’ Dance; Strauss/ Til Eulenspiegal. Free ad- 
mission. 674-5161. 


July 4 


COLORADO SPRINGS SYMPHONY, conducted 
by Charles Ansbacher. Memorial Park, Pikes 
Peak and Hangock aves., Colorado Springs. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Concerts preceded by the NORAD 
Band and the Ottawa Bagpipe Band at 6 p.m. 
Program: Tchaikovsky/ 1812 Overture. Free ad- 
mission. 1-633-4611. 

July 4 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Wed. 8:15 p.m. Program 
Key/ The Star Spangled Banner; Goldman/ On 
the Hudson March; Weber/ Overture to Eury- 
anthe; Hartmann/ Facilita; Dvorak/ Finale from 
Symphony No. 9 (New World); Nestico/ A Trib- 
ute to Stephen Foster; Gounod/ Romeo & Juliet 
Waltz Song; Chase/ A Gershwin Portrait; Dra- 
gon/ America the Beautiful; Sousa/ Stars and 
Stripes Forever. Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 4 


BRASS RECITAL presented by the Aries and the 
Centennial brass quintets in Flagstaff Mountain 
Sunrise Circle Amphitheater, Flagstaff Moun- 
tain, Boulder. Wed. 6:30 p.m. Free admission 
449-1343. 

July 4 


BOULDER CONCERT BAND performance pre- 
ceding Independence Day fireworks. Folsom 
Stadium, Colorado Ave. on theecampus of the 
Univ. of Colorado in Boulder. Wed. 7 p.m. Free 
admission. 442-1044. 

July 4 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Villa Italia Shopping Center, 7200 W. 
Alameda Ave., Denver. Wed. 2 p.m. Program in- 
cludes: Von Suppe/ Overture to Poet and Peas- 
ant; Lennon-McCartney/ Yesterday; Vaughan 
Williams/ English Folk Song Suite; Strauss/ 
Overture to A Night in Venice; St. Louis Blues 
March; excerpts from Fiddler on the Roof. Free 
admission. 757-4396. 

July 4 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Heritage Square, Hwy. 40 south of 
Golden. Wed. 7 p.m. Program as in preceding 
listing. Free admission. 757-4396. 

July 4 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Eisenhower Park, E. Dartmouth Ave. 
& S. Birch St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Bagley/ National Anthem March; Rossini/ Over- 
ture to Italian in Algiers; Barat/ Andante and 
Scherzo; Giovannini/ Jubilance; Lacome/ La 
. Feria Suite; Puccini/ Mi Chiamano Mimi from La 
Boheme; Rodgers/ Selections from Flower Drum. 
Song; Grundman/ Blue Tail Fly; Gliere/ Russian 
Sailors’ Dance. Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 5 


TOMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA, jazz concert. 
United Bank of Denver mali, 1700 Broadway, 
Denver. Thur. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Free admission. 
861-8811, ext. 6113. 

July 5 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera by’ Gaetano 
Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera, six miles north of 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Selected dates at 9 
p.m. Based on Sir Walter Scott's The Bride of the 
Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission open- 
ing night $12-$25, standing room $3; thereafter 
$8-$22, standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 
Selected dates July 5-Aug. 22 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow, with violinist Ik-Hwan Bae and 
pianist Myron McClellan. Evergreen Jr. H.S., 
Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Dvo- 
rak/ Overture to Amid Nature; McClellan/ Three 
Improvisations; Bruch/ Violin Concerto; Berlioz/ 
Excerpts from Romeo and Juliet. Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 

July 6 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Sachs/ Titan March; McBeth/ Drammatico; 
Hunsberger/ Sabre Dance; Gomez/ Overture to I! 
Guarany; Wood/ Virginia Rhapsody; Wagner/ 
Evening Star from Tannhauser; Giovannini/ 
American Scenario; Rodgers/ Victory at Sea; 
Wilhousky/ Battle Hymn of the Republic. Free 


admission. 756-0151. 
July 6 


CONCERT performed by groups from the West- 
ern Arts Music Festival at the Univ. of Wyoming. 
Fine Arts Concert Hall on the WU campus in 
Laramie, Wyo. Fri. 7:30 p.m. Program: Bach/ 
Concerto No. 2 in E Major for Violin; Ditters- 
dorf/ Sinfonia Concertante in D Major for Dou- 
ble Bass and Viola; Vivaldi/ Concerto in D Minor 
for Two Oboes; Handel/ Concerto Grosso in G 
.Major, Op. 6. Free admission; early arrival ad- 


vised. 1-307-766-3339. 
July 6 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein. Chautauqua Audito- 
rium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. 
Part of conference on contemporary music (see 
Special Events listings). Program: Effinger/ 
Landscape for Brass and Strings; Crumb/ Vari- 
azioni for Large Orchestra; Colgrass/ As Quiet 
As; Ravel/ Daphnis and Chloé, Suite No. 2. Ad- 
mission $5-$7. 449-1397. 

July 6 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Blair Quar- 
tet and the Apprentice Quartet of Rocky Ridge 
Music Center. Stanley Hotel, 333 Wonder View 
Ave., Estes Park. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Haydn/ 
Quartet in D, Op. 64 (The Lark); Mendelssohn/ 
Quartet in E, Op. 81; Ginastera/ Quarter No. 1 
(1948). Admission $4, students $2.75. 
1-586-4031. 


July 6 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Jorge Mester, with pianist Emanuel Ax and clar- 
inet player Richard Waller. Amphitheater tent in 
Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat, K. 271; Locatelli/ Concerto 
Grosso in D, Op. 1; Debussy/ Premiere rapsodie 
pour clarinette; Mendelssohn/ Symphony No. 3 
in A, Op. 56 (Scotch). Admission $10, weekend 
tickets for all events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 
July 6 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Primavera 
String Quartet. Part of summer festival at Colo- 
rado College. Packard Hall on the CC campus, 
Cascade Ave. and Cache la Poudre, Colorado 
Springs. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Quartet 
in B-Flat Major (The Hunt); Shostakovich/ Quar- 
tet No. 8; Schubert/ Quartet in D Minor (Death 
and the Maiden). Admission $6; students $3. 
1-473-2233. 

July 6 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed- 
ward Lenicheck. City Park, E. 17th Ave. & Steele 
St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program: Sousa/ Sem- 
per Fidelis March; Osser/ Beguine for Band; An- 
derson/ Buglers’ Holiday: Suppe/ Overture to 
Jolly Robbers; Kalinnikov/ Symphony No. 1 Fi- 
nale; Verdi/ Celeste Aida; Rodgers/ Se-lections 
from The King and |; Schaffer/ Ballada: Res- 
pighi/ Pines of the Appian Way. Free admission. 
756-0151. 


July 7 


JAZZ CONCERT performed by Pepper's Pow- 
wow. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Concert by Don 
Cherry, Jim Pepper and Collin Walcott will be 
preceded by house band of Kelly McNish, Ray 
Bonneville, Rob McClearn and Eric Johnson. Ad- 
mission $4-$6. 442-3282 

July 7 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Aspen 
Music Festival. Amphitheater tent in Aspen. Sun. 
4 p.m. Program: Schubert/ Rondo Brilliant in B 
(perf. by Sergiu Luca, Brooks Smith); Schu- 
mann/ Carnaval, Op. 9 (Lee Luvisi); Liszt/ Songs 
(Paul Sperry, “Zaidee Parkinson): Beethoven/ 
String Quartet in C, Op. 29 (New York String 
Quartet and Karen Tuttle). Admission $10; week- 
end tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 7 


GUITAR RECITAL performed by Eliot Fisk. Part 
of Aspen Festival, presented in Paepcke Audito- 
rium, Aspen. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission $5. 
1-925-9042. 

July 7 





THEY’VE GOT RHYTHM, THEY’VE GOT MUSIC 


Composers Betsy Jolas and George Crumb, above, are among a group of musicians 
and music critics coming to Boulder this week for a conference on contemporary 
music, “A Retrospective of the 1960s” The conference is part of the Colorado Music 
Festival led by Giora Bernstein, and includes concerts, concert previews and sympo- 
siums at Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road in Boulder, July 6-10. Jolas and Crumb 
will join in a panel Sunday afternoon, July 8, and will discuss their work Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 10, just before a concert featuring some of their works. See Performances 
and Special Events listings for details, or call 449-1397. 














CHAMBER MUSIC performed by ensembles and 
students from Rocky Ridge Music Center. YMCA 
of the Rockies, 5 miles west of Estes Park on 
Spur 66. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admission. 1-586-4031. 

July 7 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar. 
Season premiere of Central City Opera in the 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates: eves. 
8:30, mat. 2:30. Kurt Herbert Adler conducts and 
William Francisco stage directs this production, 
which stars Mary Costa of the Metropolitan 
Opera for the first four performances and Pam- 
ela Myers for the last seven. Tickets: opening 
night and Sat. eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves. $13-$17, 
all others perf. $10-$14. 623-4435. 
July 7-8, 12, 15, 17 & 20; 
Aug. 2, 4 & 6; 
mat.: July 11 & 22 


DENVER CONCERT BAND conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Webster Park, 118th and Community 
Dr., Northglenn. Sun. 7 p.m. Program includes: 
Von Suppe/ Overture to Poet and Peasant; Len- 
non-McCartney/ Yesterday; Vaughan Williams/ 
English Folk Song Suite; Strauss/ Overture to A 
Night in Venice; St. Louis Blues March; excerpts 
from Fiddler on the Roof. Free admission. 
757-4396. 


July 8 


ETHNIC JAZZ performed by Don Cherry on Afri- 
can harp, Nana Vasconcelos on a Brazilian 
stringed instrument and Collin Walcott on sitar, 
tabla, hammer dulcimer, sanza and percussion. 
First of “Performance on the Grass" series spon- 
sored by the Denver Art Museum. Sculpture gar- 
den of the museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Admission $5, series pass (6 con- 
certs) $28. 575-2265. 

July 8 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Cari Topilow. General Classroom Bidg. on the 
campus of the Univ. of Denver, 2040 S. Race St., 
Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Mahler/ Sym- 
phony No. 5. Admission $4, senior citizens and 
students $2. 674-5161. 

July 8 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Sousa/ Hands Across the Sea March; Hol- 
combe/ Overture in Pop Style; Bach/ Hungarian 
Melodies; Handel/ The Bright Seraphim; Rodg- 
ers/ Selections from South Pacific; Saint-Saens/ 
Bacchanale; jazz ensemble selections. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

July 8 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein. Chautau- 
qua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Part of conference on contemporary 
music (see Special Events listings). Program: 
Purcell/ The Gordian Knot Untied; Suite; Rands/ 
Madrigali; Jolas/ J.D.E.; Bach/ Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2 in F. Admission $4-$5. 449-1397. 

July 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC performéd by the Blair Quar- 
tet and pianist Frances Karp. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Barber/ Cello Sonata 
(1932); Ginastera/ Quartet No. 1 (1948); Saint- 
Saens/ Piano Quartet. Admission $4, students 
$2.75. 1-586-4031. 

July 8 








~ 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR, “caba- 
ret opera” by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the main Opera House follow- 
ing matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25-minute 
opera commissioned by the Central City Opera. 
Admission $2.50. 623-4435. 
July 8, 11-15, 21-22, 25 & 27-29; 
Aug. 1-6 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Gaetano Delogu, with guest violinist Elmar Oli- 
veira. Amphitheater tent in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Rossini/ La gazza ladra; Tchaikovsky/ 
Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35; Franck/ Sym- 
phony in D. Admission $10. 1-925-9042. 

July 8 


VOCAL RECITAL of cabaret songs by Kurt Weill, 
performed by Martha Schlamme, Alvin Epstein 
and Steven Blier. Part of Aspen Music Festival 
Amphitheater tent in Aspen. Sun. 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5; weekend pass for all events $21 and $28 
1-925-9042. 

July 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. St. Francis Auditorium 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Palace Ave. in Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: 
Spohr/ Duo in D Major for Two Violins, Op. 67; 
Haydn/ Duo for Violin and Viola, No. 6; Piano 
Trio in E-Flat Major; Mendelssohn/ Viola Quin- 
tet in B-Flat Major, Op. 87. Admission $8 
1-505-983-2075. 

July 8-9 


RENAISSANCE MUSIC performed by the Colle- 
gium Musicum Aestivum. Part of summer festi- 
val at Colorado College. Tutt Library on the CC 
campus. Sun. 2 p.m. instruments played include 
harpsichord and recorder. Free admission 
1-473-2233, ext. 430. 

July 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by faculty of La- 
mont School of Music at the Univ. of Denver. 
Garden of Phipps Tennis House, 3300 Belicaro 
Drive, Denver. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Davine/ Di- 
vertimento for Flute, Clarinet, Bassoon and Ac- 
cordion; Crumb/ Piano Pieces; Poulenc/ Trio for 
Oboe, Bassoon and Piano; Crusell/ Quartet for 
Clarinet and Strings. Admission $3, students 
$1.50. 753-2196. 

July 9 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by guest artists at 
the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater tent in 
Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m. Program: Britten/ Fantasy 
Quartet, Op. 2; Milhaud/ Concerto for Two 
Pianos and Two Percussion; Roussel/ Suite, 
Op. 14; Faure/ Piano Quintet in D, Op. 89. Ad- 
mission $9. 1-925-9042. 

July 9 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein. Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Mon. 8 
p.m. Part of conference on contemporary music 
(see Special Events listings). Program: Purcell/ 
The Gordion Knot Untied: Suite; Rands/ Madri- 
gali; Jolas/ J.D.E.; Bach/ Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2 in F. Admission $4-$5. 449-1397. 

July 9 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Festival 
Chamber Orchestra of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado, conducted by Jay Decker, with guest 
bass Arnold Voketaitis of the Chicago Lyric~ 
Opera. Lindou Auditorium in Michener Library 
on the UNC west campus in Greeley. Mon. 8 
p.m. Program: Rossini/ Overture to Italian Girl in 
Algiers; Boyce/ Symphony No. 5; Mozart/ Se 
Vuol Ballare, Non Pie Andrai; Mentre TiLascio; 
Haydn/ Symphony No. 49. Admission $2.50, stu- 
dents $1.25; season pass $8, students $4. 
1-351-2200. 

July 9 


WIND ENSEMBLE of the Festival Chamber Or- 
chestra of the Univ. of Northern Colorado, con- 
ducted by Eugene Corporon. Lindou Audito- 
rium in Michener Library, UNC west campus in 
Greeley. Tue. 8 p.m. The program focuses on 
20th century pieces, and includes folk songs and 
an octet. Free admission. 351-2678. 

July 10 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by an ensemble of 
the Colorado Music Festival. Part of a confer- 
ence on contemporary music (see Special 
Events listings). Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Effinger/ Quartet No. 5 (1963); Jolas/ Etats 
for Violin and Six Percussion; Crumb/ Night 
Music I; Rands/ deja (2). Admission $4 
449-1397. 

July 10 


SITAR RECITAL performed by David Barsam- 
ian. Part of the Boulder Chautauqua Summer Se- 
ries ‘79. Community House in Chautauqua Park, 
900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Mon. 8 p.m. Admis- 
sion $1-$6. 442-3282. 

July 10 


CONCERT performed by groups from the West- 
ern Arts Music Festival at the Univ. of Wyo- 
ming. Fine Arts Concert Hall on the WU campus 
in Laramie, Wyo. Tue. 7:30 p.m. Program: 
Haydn/ String Quartet in C Major, Op. 20; Faure/ 
Piano Quartet in C Minor, Op. 15; Brahms/ 
String Sextet No. 1 in B-Flat Major, Op. 18. Free 
admission; early arrival advised. 1-307-766-3339. 

July 10 
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CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Arvada 
Center Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Jur- 
gen De Lemos. with guest cellist Dan Culnan 
The Arvada Center, 6901 Wadsworth Blvd. Ar- 
vada Tue 8pm Program Beethoven’ Coriolan 
Overture, Gructy Kol Nire. Dvorak? Rondo. 
Op 94. Morart Eine Kleine Nachtmusik: Ives/ 
The Unanswered Question Strauss/ Blue 
Danube Waltr Free admission 422-8052 

July 10 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER OR- 
CNHESTRA, conducted by Bruce Hangen. Ever- 
green Jr H S. Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Wed. 8 p.m 
Program. Handel) Concerto Grosso, Op 6: 
Haydn’ Sintonia Concertante for Violin. Cello. 
Oboe and Bassoon, Symphony No. 103. Admis- 
sion $4. 674-5161 

July 11 


ORIENTAL MUSIC and poetry presented by the 
Denver Art Museum. Fifth floor of the Denver Art 
Museum with the Asian collection. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. George Tysh reads poetry and Lynn Esser 
presents works on tape and on double bass; both 
music and poetry inspired by Oriental art. Free 
admission. 575-2265 

July 11 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
Orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentation. A selec- 
tion of works including: the second act of Black 
River by Conrad Susa, The Picnic by Richard 
Cumming and Henry Butler, and excerpts from 
Shanewis by Richard Wakefield Cadman. Ad- 
mission $1.50. 623-4435 

Selected dates July 11-Aug. 6 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, composed of Aspen 
Music School students, conducted by Paul Ver- 
mel. Amphitheater tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 p.m 
Program: Glinka/ Overture to Russlan and Lud- 
milla; Sibelius/ Violin Concerto in D, Op. 47: 
Mussorgsky/Ravel/ Pictures at an Ehibition. Ad- 
mission $4. 1-925-9042 

July 11 


NEW YORK STRING QUARTET, presented as 
part of Aspen Music Festival. Paepcke Audito- 
rium in Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Beetho- 
ven/ String Quartet No. 4 in C, Op. 18; Webern/ 
String Quartet (1905); Brahms/ Piano Quintet in 
F, Op. 34 (with guest pianist Emanuel Ax). Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042. 

July 11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Observatory Park, E. Warren Ave. & 
S. Fillmore St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program 
includes Lehar/ Gold and Silver Waltz; Struass/ 
Overture to The Bat; Liszt/ Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody; Rodgers/ The Sound of Music (se- 
lections). Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 12 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest cellist Yo- 
Yo Ma. Lincoin Community Center, 417 W. Mag- 
nolia St., Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Glinka/ Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla; Kab- 
alevsky/ Cello Concerto in G Minor, Op. 49; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, 
Op. 36. Admission $4.50-$6.50. 1-221-1690. 
July 12 


VOCAL RECITAL performed by soprano Beth- 
any Beardslee. Part of summer festival at Colo- 
rado College. Packard Hall, Cascade Ave. and 
Cache la Poudre on the CC campus in Colorado 
Springs. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program of contempo- 
rary music, including works by Schoenberg, 
Wolf and Babbitt. Admission $6. 1-473-2233, ext. 
430 

July 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. Santuario de Guada- 
lupe, 100 Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program: W.F. Bach/ Duo No. 3 in C Major 
for Two Violas; Leclair/ Duo Sonata for Two Vio- 
las in D Major; Mendelssohn/ Violin Sonata in F 
Major; Bach/ Partita No. 6 for Piano in E Minor 
Admission $8. 1-505-983-2075. 

July 12 


DULCIMER CONCERTS, featuring various ar- 
tists. Grounds of the Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Blvd., Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 7 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. 1 p.m. Concerts include artists such as 
Bonnie Carol, Sally Rodgers, Leo Kretzner and 
John Pearse. Admission $3. 441-3100. 

July 12-15 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. 
and S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Nicolai/ Overture to Merry Wives 
of Windsor; Pryor/ Variations on Annie Laurie: 
Bernstein/ Selections from West Side Story. free 
admission. 756-0151. 

July 13 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Bruce Hangen. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. All-Beethoven program: 
Symphony No.6 (Pastorale); Violin Concerto 


(with violinist Michaela Paetsch). Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 
July 13 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest cellist Yo- 
Yo Ma. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline 
Road, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Glinka/ 
Overture to Russian and Ludmilla; Kabalevsky/ 
Cello Concerto in G Minor, Op. 49; Tchaikov- 
sky/ Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36. Ad- 
mission $5-$7. 449-1397. 

July 13 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Maurice Abravanel, with several guest artists. 
Part of Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater tent in 
Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. Program: Martin/ Concerto for 
Seven Winds; Glazunov/ Violin Concerto in A. 
Op. 82; Milhaud/ Les Songes. Admission $10: 
weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 13 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cheesman Park, E. 11th Ave. and 
Race St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program in- 
cludes: Nestico/ Vaquero March; Osser/ Bando- 
lero; Fucik/ Entry of the Gladiators March; and 
jazz selections. Free admission. 756-0151. 

July 14 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Sidney Harth, concertmas- 
ter for the Los Angeles Philharmonic. John Dob- 
son Arena, E. LionsHead circle in Vail. Sat. 8 
p.m. Admission $8, students $6, children $4. 
1-476-1000 or 1-476-1871. 

July 14 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater tent in As- 
pen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Giuliani/ Guitar Con- 
certo in A, Op. 30 (guest artists Oscar Ghiglia 
and Paul Vermel); Crumb/ Madrigals, Book III 
(Jan DeGaetani, Nancy Allen and Barry Jekow- 
sky); Ewald/ Brass Quintet No. 2 in E-Flat, Op. 6 
(American Brass Quintet); Mozart/ String Quar- 
tet in D, K. 593 (New York String Quartet and 
Guillermo Perich). Admission $10; weekend tick- 
ets for all events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042 

July 14 


ASPEN JAZZ-ROCK ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Gary Gray. Part of Aspen Music Festival. Am- 
phitheater tent in Aspen. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission 
$5; weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28. 
1-925-9042. 

July 14 


OPERA SCENES performed by students at 
Aspen Music School, directed by Richard Pearl- 
man. Part of Aspen Music Festival. New Middle 
School in Aspen. Sat.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program 
comprises sections from seven different operas, 
including The Magic Flute, La Boheme and The 
Barber of Seville. Admission $10. 1-925-9042. 
July 14-15 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. 
and S. Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Wagner/ Overture to Rienzi; 
Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 4 (Finale); Wag- 
ner/ Evening Star from Tannhauser. Free admis- 
sion. 756-0151. 

July 15 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Westgate Park, Yale and Dover in 
Lakewood. Sun. 7 p.m. Program includes: Von 
Suppe/ Overture to Poet and Peasant: Lennon- 
McCartney/ Yesterday; Vaughan Williams/ En- 
glish Folk Song Suite; Strauss/ Overture to A 
Night in Venice; St. Louis Blues March; excerpts 
from Fiddler on the Roof. Free admission. 
757-4396. 

July 15 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Alfred Savia, with viola player Norman Wallace 
and flutist John Newkirk, winners of the CPO 
Young Artists competition, as guest artists. Ever- 
green Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Bach/ Brandenburg Concerto No. 1; 
Handel/ Viola Concerto (Wallace); Mozart/ Sec- 
ond Flute Concerto (first movement; Newkirk); 
Shostakovich/ Symphony No. 1. Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 

July 15 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Sidney Harth, concertmas- 
ter for the Los Angeles Philharmonic. Chautau- 
qua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, „Boulder. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Bach/ Sinfonia in G Minor, 
Op. 6; Wagner/ Siegfried Idyll; Haydn/ Sym- 
phony No.91 in E Flat. Admission $4-$5. 
449-1397 

July 15 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Blair Quar- 
tet and pianist Howard Karp. Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on Hwy. 7. 
Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Viola Quintet in C: 
Brahms/ Viola Sonata in E Flat; Faure/ Piano 
Quartet in G Minor. Admission $4, students 
$2.75. 1-586-4031. 

July 15 











July 4th Concerts 
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Correction: The C.S. Lewis series, “Speak of the 
Devil; will be aired Thursdays at 9 p.m., not at 3 p.m. 
as KCFR had originally advertised. 


The Denver International Film Festival: 


Three Seminars for Radio 


During the second annual Denver International Film Festival last May, seminars were 
presented dealing with Japanese Cinema, The Documentary and Women in Film. Each panel 
discussion was recorded by KCFR and will be aired Fridays at noon on July 6, 13 and 20. 

July 6: “New Trends in Japanese Cinema” Featured panelist is Donald Ritchie, foremost 
scholar of Japanese cinema in the West and resident of Japan for more than 30 years. 

July 13:“The Documentary: Actuality or Exhortation?” Frederick Wiseman, the award- 
winning documentary filmmaker (Meat, Canal Zone, High School, among others), is joined 
on this panel by documentarians Lucille Rhodes and David Lenfest and KCFR film critic 


Howie Movshovitz. 


July 20: “The Role of Women in Contemporary Film” The panelists are producer 
Suzanne Schneider, independent filmmaker and documentarian Lucille Rhodes, television 
producers Judith Hallett and Linda Howe (of Denver’s Channel 7),and Morton Smithline of 


20th Century Fox. 


This series is made possible by a grant from the Colorado Humanities Program. For 
further information, contact CHP at 855 Broadway, Boulder, CO 80302. 


July 4: Aaron Copland 9 a.m. 
Keith Jarrett 7:30 p.m. 


To celebrate July Fourth this year, KCFR will broadcast two special concerts. At9 a.m. we 
will bring you a program written and conducted by the man who is certainly America’s 
foremost living composer, Aaron Copland. And at 7:30 p.m. we will broadcast. in their 
entirety, the controversial seven-hour Sun Bear concerts of improvisational jazz pianist 


Keith Jarrett. 





SWKCFR 


90:1 
FM 





LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 


Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 





CHAMBER MUSIC performed by guest artists at 
the Aspen Music Festival, including Doris Orn- 
stein, Helen Katz and Dan Welcher. Paepcke Au- 
ditorium in Aspen. Sun. 8 p.m. Program of ba- 
roque chamber music. Admission $5; weekend 
tickets for all events are $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 

July 15 


CLASSICAL GUITAR RECITAL performed by 
Anthony Hauser of Minneapolis. Part of summer 
festival at Colorado College. Tutt Library on the 
CC campus in Colorado Springs. Sun. 2 p.m. 
Spanish and Latin American music. Free admis- 
sion. 1-473-2233, ext. 430. 


July 15 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. St. Francis Auditorium 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Palace Ave., Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m.. Mon. 8 p.m. Program 
Haydn/ Flute Quartet in D Major, Op. 5; Hinde- 
mith/ Solo Sonata for Viola, Op. 25: Strauss 
Piano Quartet in C Minor, Op. 13. Admission $8 
1-505-983-2075 

July 15-16 





BROADCASTS 


BIOGRAPHY of Charles Ives. PBS broadcast. 
“Good Dissonance Like a Man’ A film biogra- 
phy by Theodor Timreck which traces major in- 
fluences in Ives’ life. Wed. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 


July 4 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein. PBS rebroadcast, “Great Per- 
formances: Bernstein/N.Y. Philharmonic in Lon- 
don” Program includes Sousa/ Stars and Stripes 
Forever; Gershwin/ An American in Paris; 
Rhapdosy in Blue; Copland/ A Lincoln Portrait. 
Wed. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 4 


BROADCAST of interview with and recital by 
violinist Joseph Fuchs. PBS rebroadcast, “Over 
Easy:’ Fuchs performs Bach's Prelude in E Major 
and discusses the relationship between master 
and students. Sat. 11:30 a.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 7 


JAZZ PIANO performed by George Shearing, 
Eubie Blake, Marian MacPartiand and others. 
PBS rebroadcast, “Great Jazz Pianos” The pro- 
gram spotlights performances from around the 
country. Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 8 


MAKE HIM TALK 


Pianist Misha Dichter will be inter- 
viewed on “The Dick Cavett Show” on 
Channel 6 Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 11-12, and repeating Satur- 
day, July 14. Dichter will appear in 
Boulder later this summer at the 
Colorado Music Festival. See list- 
ings for details. 





BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by Ar- 
thur Fiedler, with quest flutist James Galway. 
PBS broadcast, “Evening at Pops!” Sun. & Fri., 
8 p.m. Program includes: Debussy/ Claire de 
Lune; Gossel/ Tambourin. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
July 8 & 13 


INTERVIEW of pianist Misha Dichter and violin- 
ist Pinchas Zukerman. PBS broadcast, “The Dick 
Cavett Show!’ Two-part interview aired Wed.- 
Thur. at 7:30 p.m.; repeated Sat. at 3 & 3:30 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

- July 11, 12 & 14 


THE MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
conducted by Kenneth Schermerhorn. PBS 
broadcast, "The Milwaukee Symphony Orches- 
tra in Concert!’ The orchestra performs Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony.No. 5 and the waltz from Eu- 
gene Onegin. Sat. 12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 14 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO, with pianist Menachem 
Pressier, violinist Isidore Cohen and cellist Ber- 
nard Cohen. PBS broadcast, “The Beaux Arts 
Trio Plays Ravel’ Program of Ravel's Trio in A 
Minor. Sat. 1:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 14 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY, conducted by An- 
dre Previn, with guest musicians Isaac Stern 
Pinchas Zukerman and Nathaniel Rosen. PBS re- 
broadcast, “A Gathering of Players” Program 
Mozart/ G Minor Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola 
and Cello; G Major Duo for Violin and Viola. Sat 
2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 14 


_ SPECIAL EVENTS 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SYMPOSIUM on 
“Thought in the 1960s: Euphoria and Disen- 
chantment;’ part of a conference on contempo- 
rary music. Community House of Chautauqua 
Park, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Sat. 3:30 p.m. 
Panel includes Kenneth Boulding, economist 
and faculty member at the Univ. of Colorado; J 
Edward Murray, publisher of the Boulder Daily 
Camera; Molly Ivins, New York Times corres- 
pondent for the Rocky Mountain region, and 
Rep. Tim Wirth (D-Colo.). Moderated by Walter 
Orr Roberts, director of the Aspen Institute. Free 
admission. 449-1397. 





July 7 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SYMPOSIUM on 
“Cultural Dilemmas of the '60s:” part of a confer- 
ence on contemporary music. Community House 
of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road, Boul- 
der. Sat. 4:45 p.m. Panel includes Alan Rich, 
music critic and contributing editor for New York 
magazine; Wesley Blomster, professor of Ger- 
man at the Univ. of Colorado; Robert Comman- 
day, music critic for the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, and Glenn Giffin, music critic for The Denver 
Post. Moderated by Bernard Rands, composer 
and chairman of the music department at the 
Univ. of California at San Diego. Free admis- 
sion. 449-1397. 

July 7 


CHAUTAUQUA TOURING ARTS FESTIVAL, 
presented as part of AurorArts ‘79, an Aurora 
arts festival. Bicentennial Park, Alameda Ave. 
and Potomac St., Aurora. Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. 
The music program by the touring arts group in- 
cludes the Da Capo Wind Quintet, the jazz group 
Shelley Rhym Trio and folk singers Steve Sta- 
jich and Patrick Donohue. The festival also in- 
cludes art, dance and theater performances. Ad- 
mission $1, children free. 344-1776. 

July 7-8 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SYMPOSIUM on “Ar- 
tists, Audiences and the Media; part of a confer- 
ence on contemporary music. Community House 
of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road, Boul- 
der. Sun. 2 p.m. Panel includes Bernard Rands, 
composer and chairman of the music depart- 
ment at the Univ. of California at San Diego 
composers George Crumb and Betsy Jolas 
Glenn Giffin, music critic for The Denver Post 
David Pocock, music critic for the Boulder Daily 
Camera; Alan Ric, music critic and contribut- 
ing editor for New York magazine, and Johr 
Wolfe, program director for KVOD-FM radio in 
Denver. Moderated by Cecil Effinger, composer 
and head of the music department at the Univ. of 
Colorado, Free admission. 449-1397 

July 8 


CONCERT PREVIEW, discussion of works to be 
performed later that evening in a concert of 
modern music by the Colorado Festival Orches- 
tra. Community House of Chautauqua Park, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Tue. 7 p.m. Part of a 
conference on contemporary music. Panel in- 
cludes composers George Crumb, Betsy Jolas, 
Cecil Effinger and Bernard Rands. Moderated by 
Mark Wait, member of the music faculty at the 
Univ. of Colorado. See Performance listings for 
concert information. Free admission. 449-1397. 

July 10 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT performed by jazz ar- 
tists Don Cherry and Collin Walcott. Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder 
Wed. 3 p.m. Third in a series of concerts 
designed for children of grade school age. Free 
admission. 441-3100. 

July 11 


DULCIMER FESTIVAL directed by Bonnie Carol 
Grounds of the Boulder Public Library, 1000 
Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Thur.-Fri. 7 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 1 p.m. Program includes four concerts and 
various free workshops by artists such as Sally 
Rodgers, Leo Kretzner and John Pearse. Admis- 
sion $3. 441-3100 

July 12-15 
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Lakeside National Bank 


LAKESIDE NATIONAL BANK 


joins with 


THE ARVADA CENTER FOUNDATION 


in presenting 


THE ARVADA CENTER 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Jurgen de Lemos, Conductor 


FREE CONCERT 


on Tues., July 10, at 8 p.m. = 


At THE ARVADA CENTER FOR THE ARTS & HUMANITIES 
outdoor amphitheatre 


the arvada center 
for the arts and humanities 


VADSVVORTH BLVD 
DA., COLORADO 80003 
PHONE 3103-422-9052 








efi 


diy Colorado 
Music 
Festival 


Giora Bernstein, Music Director 
SP SS IE — — — 


1979 Season 
June 21-July 28 
Chautauqua Auditorium 
Boulder 
Beginning This Friday — Special 5-day Symposium 
“Music of the 1960s: A Retrospective” 
July 6-10, 1979 


Participants: Kenneth Boulding, Robert Commanday, Glenn Giffin, 
Molly Ivins, Edward Murray, Alan Rich, Walter Orr Roberts, 


John Wolfe, Tim Wirth 


FRIDAY, JULY 6 


5:00 pm “The 1960s: A Reassessment” 


7:30 pm Concert Preview 


Both events free of charge in the Chautauqua Community House 


8:30 pm COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


Giora Bernstein, Conductor 


EFFINGER: Landscape for Brass and Strings 
CRUMB: Variazioni for Large Orchestra 


COLGRASS: As Quiet As 


RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe, Suite #2 M 
Tickets $7 and $5 3 


SATURDAY, JULY 7 
10:30 am Open Rehearsal, Auditorium 


3:30 pm “Thought.in the 1960s: Euphoria and Disenchantment” wy A 
4:45 pm “Cultural Dilemmas of the 1960s” F 


Two afternoon events free of charge, 


in the Chautauqua Community House 


SUNDAY, JULY 8 
2:30 pm “Artists, Audiences and the Media” 


4:00 pm COLORADO CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


Giora Bernstein, Conductor 


PURCELL: The Gordion Knot Untied 
RANDS: Madrigali (after Monteverdi/Berio) 


JOLAS: J.D.E. 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 5inD 
Tickets $5 and $4 


For information: 449-1397 
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Take your 
7omeone 





The place to meet 
friends, old and new. 
For an up town-down 
home lunch, or late 
night dinner. Cocktails 
or cafe. 


In the warm relaxed 
atmosphere of 
Zach’s. The restaurant, 
gallery ’n bar that 

has become a Capitol 
Hill tradition. 


Restaurant Gallery 'n Bar 


Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver 









THE 
MERCURY 
CAFE 


1308 Pearl St.. Denver 










July 4th: Dance to 
Crawford Derelecti 
July 5th-7th: Eagle Park Slim 
Boogie Daniels at the piano nightly 
Jam up with the Boogie Man 
on Mondays 







Same good people, good times, good food 





Dinner served 
till 11:00 Mon-Sat 
832-1994 






8 a.m. Monday through Friday 
9 a.m. Saturday and Sunday 







Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek 


Journal 
call 321-1525 


*Hot Tubs °Fi Spas 
*Redwood Spas *Spa 
Equipment * Portable Pack- 
ages 





Hones 1195% =e. 


320-1030 


4730 E. Colfax 
Hours: Mon. Thru Fri. 10:00 to 8:00—Sat. Sun 10:00 To 6:00 


SPA 
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THIS WEEK 
RICK NELSON 714 Island Grove Park rodeo grounds, Greeley f 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 714 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
DEVO 714 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-€ 
GLASS MENAGERIE 714-7 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
EUROPE 714-7 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
-ELLEN MICHAELS & BUD POINDEXTER 714-7 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
LEE SIMS & THE PLATTE RIVER BAND 714-7 Zanzabar, 10601 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora a 
PAT GARRETT 714-7 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 714-7 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
BOBBY ALLISON & THE FIRE LINE BAND 714-7 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LINDA HEINRICH 714-7 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
TIMOTHY P. & MOE BANDY 714-7 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
ANDY BEY 714-7 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge a-e 
ROBIN BANKS BAND 714-7 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
JAPETU 714-7 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
BLACK IRISH 714-7 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
GENE CHALK AND ALL OVER THE ROAD 714-8 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park a-e 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 714-8 Little Bear, 28075 Hwy. 74, Evergreen a 
CONNECTION 714-8 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
JOINT EFFORT 714-9 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
WANDA ARMSTRONG AND DAVID LAX 7/5 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
CELLS & CORVAIRS 7/5 Blue Note, 1116 Peari St., Boulder a 
WILLIE JAEGER 7/5 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
CHUCK MANGIONE 715-6 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. k 
FATS JOHNSON 715-7 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
EAGLE PARK SLIM 715-7 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. a-e 
LANNIE GARRET AND STREET TALK 715-8 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
STEVE STAJICH 7/6 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
HANK TROY 7/6 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
RUBY BLUE 716-7 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
RED, HOT & BLUE 716-7 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
PRESERVATION HALL JAZZ BAND 716-7 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs j 
PERFECT STRANGER 716-7 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
QUEEN CITY JAZZ BAND 716-7 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. 1 
WARREN KENNISON & THE RAMBLING DRIFTERS 7/7 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
RACHEL FARO 7/7 Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Blvd i 
J.J. CALE, JOHN PRINE, COMMANDER CODY 717 Red Rocks c 
DON CHERRY, JIM PEPPER, COLLIN WALCOTT 717 Chautauqua Aud., 900 Baseline Road, Boulder g 
DAVE VAN RONK 717-8 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 


NEXT WEEK 
Sr aa eel a Sa re Pr ge hE a Nie Se ee eg oe el ee 


BILL SPEARS, BREAKAWAY, RONNIE SESSIONS, 





DAWSON 7/8 Adams County Fairgrounds, Henderson h 
HOYT AXTON 718 Lincoln Community Center, Fort Collins f 
wooD 7/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
OCTAVIO FIGUEROA SEXTET 7/8 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge a-e 
DALE GILLEY & THE SARATOGA LIGHTS 7/8 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. - a 
SUPERNATURAL FAMILY BAND 718-9 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. b-c 
BODY AND SOUL 718-10 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
RUNNERS 718-10 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
JERRY GRANELLI & VISION 719 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
NEXT 7/9 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
OPHELIA SWING BAND 7/9-10 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder ae 
KINGSTON TRIO 7/9-11 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
EUROPE 7/9-14 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
GLASS MENAGERIE 719-14 Stapleton Plaza, 3333 Quebec St. a 
ELLEN MICHAELS & BUD POINDEXTER 7/9-14 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
MAHOGANY RUSH 7/10 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-c 
MIKE CONNALLY 7/10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JOHN HAMMOND and PORK 'N’ BEANS 7/10 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
RARE SILK - 7/10-12 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
DALLAS 7110-14 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
ANDY BEY 7110-14 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 at Kipling St., Wheat Ridge a-e 
BOB BRITON and B.C. COMPANY 7/10-14 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. b-c 
LINDA HEINRICH 7/10-14 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria : 
HIGH NOON 7/10-14 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
ROCKIN’ CHAIR 7/10-14 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
JASMINE 7110-14 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7110-14 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
CONNECTION 7110-15 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
ROY BUCHANAN and ZEPHYR 7/11 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-c 
TRINIDAD TRIPOLI STEEL BAND 7/11 Lagoon Park, Fort Collins f 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
BOXER 7111-12 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder a-e 
FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 7111-14 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b-c 
ZEPHYR 7111-14 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
PAM BROOKS 7/12 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JIM & EILEEN; MELANIE MANDERVILLE-RODDLER 7/12 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
LANNIE GARRETT and STREET TALK 7112-14 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
PHYLLIS DILLER 7112-15 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave.o 
DUSTY DRAPES 7112-15 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park 1-e 

RICKEE LEE JONES 7/13 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. a-c 
HIGH WIRE 7113-14 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. 1-e 
CAPRICE & ALAN 7113-14 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. a 
BONNEVILLE BLUES BAND 7113-15 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
RECONSTRUCTION with JERRY GARCIA 7114 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave a-c 
TRINIDAD TRIPOLI STEEL BAND 7/14 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs j 
LOOKING AHEAD 
KANSAS with LEROUX 7/20 McNichols Arena c 
GEORGE BENSON 7/21 Red Rocks c 
HARRY BELAFONTE 7125-27 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts k 
JUDY COLLINS 7/28 Red Rocks k 


TICKET INFORMATION b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 


information, call the club (preceding phone num- JULY 
bers). SM T.W F FS 
a—At the door at time of performance only. For more c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 2B 4 oy Ge 


stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 
Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Colfax in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal inWestminster and 
3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; UMC, Euclid & 
Broadway, on the CU campus in Boulder. For more 
information, call 778-0700. Service charge added to 
ticket price. No checks accepted. 

e—No admission or cover charges. 

t—Free admission; concert at 6:30 p.m. Call 1-491-5277 
for information. 

g—'Chautauqua Event”; tickets at Swalley Music 
House or Sachsel’s Books in downtown Boulder 
and at the Auditorium. 442-3282. 

h—Tickets available at most country music nightclubs 
and at gate. For information, 759-5600. 

i—Benefit for library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder 
441-3100. 

j—Ticket information, 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711. 

k—Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods stores. 
573-7154 or call the OCPA, 893-4000 

i—Mait Shop in Denver; or 1-221-1690. 


information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- 
gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, 
Cafe Nepenthes 534-5423, Chapter IV 428-5026, Club 
Soda 388-0848, Clyde's Pub 452-1093, Country Opry 
936-3487, Daner’s 237-5721, East Side Story 
364-5047, Emerson Street East 832-1349, Four Sea- 
sons 366-9111, Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 
778-7214, Henrici’s 373-5110, Heritage Square Opera 
House 279-7881, Jasmine's Garden 837-9089. Keys & 
Company 759-5200, Little Bear 674-9991. Mercury 
Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 388-8849, Piccadilly 
839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, Rainbow 
Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn 771-6911, Sam’s 
Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782. Stapleton Plaza 
321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in the Rockies 
1-476-1111, Swallow Hili Music Hall 832-7280, Sweet- 
water 758-6529, Timberline inn 674-4950, Tudor 
Crown 756-8877, Tulagi 443-3903, Turn of the Cen- 
tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wall Street Jazz 
Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno's 623-2104. 
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APARTMENTS 
The Hayward Place. 





i Elegant, 
quiet, 3 room buffet, all new ap- 
pliances, completely restored near 
downtown, heat and gas paid 
adults only, no pets, references 
required. $200 per month. 
455-7808. 






AUDITIONS 


GET IN THE ACT 


Find audition 
notices in the 
classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 













EDUCATION 


DRUM UP STUDENTS 


with the 

classifieds 

in 

Straight Creek Journal 


I EMPLOYMENT 


for 
full- 


Experienced Typesetter 
part-time position now, 


time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 
phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 


Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru 
Mon. 9-6. 


FOR SALE 


Must Sell Personal Collection of 
outstanding stained glass, an- 
tiques, and signed, numbered 
prints and lithographs. Rockwell, 
Boulanger, Erte, Kuntler, Parnall 
and many others. View at 1213 
Wazee or call 825-5280 for infor- 
mation. Keep trying. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 œ 


HOUSES 


Beautifully Renovated 2-story in 
Capitol Hill. 4 bedrooms, fireplace, 
w-w carpet, sunroom, rec room 
covered patio, garage, woodwork, 
stained glass, landscaped court- 
yard, more. $99,500. Charelene 
Burke 722-2616 





How to 
a Classif 

















— 


Love at First Sight: Don't be de- 


ceived by the understated exxte- 


rior! Inside you'll find beautiful 
oak floors, large living room with 
fireplace, 2 bedrooms (large 
master), dining room opens to 
redwood covered patio and lush 
private yard. Family room and 
darkroom in basement. $78,500. 
640 Hudson Street. Call Mary Ann 


, at Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


“The Entertainer”: This spectacu- 


, lar home was designed for enter- 


taining on an intimate or grand 
scale—built-in lighting sets the 
mood, both indoors and out. The 
living room features stained glass 
& a floor to ceiling bay window 
that looks onto a beautifully lit 
Japanese garden, waterfall & 
deck. Gourmet kitchen opens to 
the dining room. California Room 
or 2nd living room has a beautiful 
arched fireplace & two glass walls 
surrounded by deck & rose gar- 


; den. The price has been reduced 


$15,000 to sell quickly at $90,000. 
Don't miss it. 2223 King St. Call 
Mary Ann at Vintage Properties, 
831-8115. 


New Listing. Broadway Terrace: 
One of the most charming resto- 
rations in the area ready to be 
loved and lived in. New, charming 
country kitchen, beautiful light fic- 
tures, fireplace, refinished floors, 
skylights, exquisite entry way, 4 
bedrooms, 1% baths, $75,500. Mi- 
chael C. Dowdy, 777-1974, or at 
Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a b2au- 
tiful Victorian duplex with a stu- 
pendous visual impact on a cor- 
ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, 
kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd _ floor 
apartment has a sundeck with a 
‘fabulous view of the area. Perfect 
for Owner occupant. Michael C. 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 


' Properties, 831-8115. 


Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape; 
the refinished floors, natural 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
highlight her warmth and quiet- 
ude. Awaiting your carefully 
implemented renovation. 3356 
Lowell is yours for $46,000. 
Jeanne Morgan, 333-3990, or at 
Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West, 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
Squares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
joining garage. Call Gerri to see 
2223 High, specially priced at 
$65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


lace 
Bd ad 





Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 
e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the person or 


firm placing it. Your ad 


will not be printed without this information. 


e Ads cannot be cancelled 


after submission. 


e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 


of the date of publication 


e We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

èe Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 


categorize, or refuse ads. 


e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 500 each. If ad is 


to run for more than one 


week, multiply single- 


insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 


received after the deadline 


will be included in the 


next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment wil! be returned. 








LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 840 

NOTICE TO CREDITORS ! 
In the matter of the estate of Scott 
W. Wright, a/k/a Scottie W. 
Wright, Deceased. A 
All 
against the above-named estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 
or before November 6, 1979, or 
said claims shall be forever 
barred. 
Dated this 21st day of June, 
1979. 
/s/ Wesley D. Martin, 
Personal Representative 
2500 Cherry Street 
Denver, Colorado 80207 
Sheldon, Bayer, McLean & 
^lasman, P.C. 
Raymond G. Carey, Jr. 
Attorneys for Estate 
622 American National Bank 
Building 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Telephone: 292-3280 


First Published: July 5, 1979 
Last Published: July 19, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICES 





Office Space for rent. Low rate. 
Mgr #310, 2239 E. Colfax. 


Rider, Denver to San Francisco 
July 6th. Share expenses. VW 
Bug. Call Cynthia 388-4461 X362: 
days, 832-3190 eves. 


Volunteer Positions at area's 
newest public TV station: appli- 
cations now being accepted for 
various jobs. For further info, 
please call KBDI-TV, 665-9012. 


Visual Artists to participate in ju- 
ried, invitational arts fair. Submit 5 
slides of recent work and résumé 
by July 15 to Debbie Morris, Lari- 
mer Square Assoc., 1463 Larimer 
St.. Denver 80202. 


“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 


All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 
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CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Category 


(Please leave a space 
First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
— at 50€ each 


Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


persons having claims, 


Straight Creek Journal 


Art Work for cover of Denver Free ` 
University’s fall catalogue. Cover 


contest will pay a prize of $100 to 
the artist whose ‘work is selected. 
Entries due by 7/23. Contact DFU, 
1122 E. 17th Ave., 832-6688. 


PERSONAT 
GROW TH 





Meditation Instruction, 
free, astrò projection. 
Green 733-5369. 


entirely 
George 


Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


“The Truth is Within You. I'll make 
you aware of it? Guru Maharaj Ji. 
Call 777-0707. 


I PERSONALS 


Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 
port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info. 
phone 794-1550 


PETS 


Angora Rabbit Babies. They grow 
big and gentle. Ideal hand spin- 
ning. $12.50 each. 771-5403 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 


between words.) 
























For Whom The PSCo 
Bill Tolis 
We offer Passive Thermal Controi 
Insulation / Storm Windows 
Storm Doors / Patio Storm Doors 
Caulking / Weather Stripping 


Call for Free E 


stimate 
l 5 ‘1797 S. Emerso . 
if You Are a female bi there is al- 97 S. Emerson 744-8304 / 744-9970 


ways that possibility. 


ROOMMATES 







Female Bi to share Lakewood 4- 
plex w/same. Child possible. 
238-2701. 








Expert Typing by legal secretary. 


Term papers, divorce Papers. 
Proofreading. TSIVYA Rachel 
571-7891. 


SERVICES 








Photography: s. brian berkun, 
studio for most occasions. Call 
722-6249. 








SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION | 


* Brilliant Color + Fine Definition 
* ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 


Treat Your cleaned garments 

kindly! Everything from the small- 
est article to the largest item is)! 

professionally ironed at 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER i 
2219 E. 21st Ave 355-8464 ' 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 

Pick-up & delivery service 


* 
COIF keeps you in 
touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 
Here are a few samples of recent WIN features: 
*’'Sadat’s Initiative in Pursuit of Peace’’ 
by Joe Gerson 
*’’ Reflections on the Seabrook Occupation’’ 
by Marty Jezer 
°’’Workers’ Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy”’ 
by Frank Lindenfeld 
*’‘ The US and Banana Republics’”’ 
by Shepard Bliss 
°’’Women Office Workers and the New Technology’’ 
by Chris Kraus 
At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis, reviews, and much more. It's time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 
for the 1980's. 





















WIN PEACE AND FREEDOM THRU NONVIOLENT ACTION 
Yes! I need WIN lenclose 
$15 for one year of WIN $8 for six months of WIN 
Name 
Street 


sess 


City State/Zip 








WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Ave. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City 


Phone 
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Most newspapers 





Straight Creek Journal 
has a way of opening them. 





Daily newspapers may be adequate for a broad 
overview of what's happening here, there and 
everywhere. They're unsurpassed at telling you a 
little about a lot. 

We try to do just the opposite: focus on key 
local issues ignored by the dailies and research 
the hell out of them. So you learn not only 
what's happening, but why. 

Sometimes this approach takes us into sensi- 
tive areas where our prodding is less than appre- 
ciated. No matter. If the issue is genuine, we feel 
our readers have a right to know. 


We opened 
Marvin Davis’ eyes. 


The flamboyant Denver oil tycoon was under 
investigation in Texas for oil pricing violations, 
but no one in Colorado wanted to touch the 
slippery topic. We uncapped the grand jury inves- 
tigation and the probing of a Congressional com- 
mittee months before “Sixty Minutes” discov- 
ered the scandal. And months before the Rocky 
Mountain News caught On, 

The jury is still out. 


We opened 
Johns-Manville’s eyes. 


The giant corporation purchased a major com- 
mission from Denver artist Jon Zahourek in a 
gesture of good will toward the company’s new 
Western home. But two years later the badly 
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damaged painting was rotting in a leaky garage, 
hardly a mark of corporate patronage. 

We gave our readers a glimpse of the secret 
boardroom antics of Colorado’s top executives 
and their barbaric behavior. A clear case of high- 
level vandalism. 


We opened 
PSCo’s eyes. 


For years, the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado has been collecting money from local rate- 
payers to subsidize the Clinch River breeder 
reactor project in Tennessee. We turned the lights 
on the questionable expenditure, especially the 
1977 installment when PSCo billed its custom- 
ers $167,000 for the breeder, then pocketed the 
cash for its own uses. 


We opened 
the container industry’s eyes. 


“Right problem, wrong solution,’ the con- 
tainer industry told us in engineering the defeat 
of a mandatory-deposit proposal. But the 
industry-sponsored substitute—the Colorado 
Litter Control Program—was creating, more 
paper than it picked up. In a series of articles, we 
lifted the lid on the failure of the litter-control 
program. 

One result: The industry dispatched an execu- 
tive to the state for six months to salvage the 


have a way of 
closing people's eyes. 








ineffective plan. Another result: The legislature 
considered scrapping the unworkable program. 


We opened 
the art community’s eyes. 


Dozens of arts groups in the area were cash- 
ing in last year on federal funds provided by the 
CETA program. In a three-part series we raised 
the curtain on inept city management of the 
grants and the uncertain future of the financing. 

There was no way to avert widespread layoffs 
when the program finally ran out of money, but 
the producers of the fiasco got the bad reviews 
they deserved. 


Now we'd like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories you'll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else. 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. Colo- 
rado’s most perceptive and helpful critics. Tough 
scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more. 

One year of eve-opening reading costs $9.50 if 
you act now. The price is going up soon; so don’t 
delay. Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 
Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean. 


We open eves. 


